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In  laying  before  the  Members  a Third  Volume  of 
Miscellanies,  the  Council  of  the  Chetham  Society  have 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  materials  are  already  in 
preparation  for  a Fourth ; and  they  take  this  opportunity 
of  inviting  contributions  from  the  Members  and  other  per- 
sons interested  in  antiquarian  pursuits.  They  may  repeat 
what  they  have  already  expressed  in  the  Advertisement  to 
the  First  Volume,  that  nothing  which  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  habits,  customs,  and  institutions  of  our  race  can  be 
uninteresting  to  those  who  make  mankind  their  study. 
Thus  old  wills,  letters,  deeds,  authentic  examples  of  early 
heraldry,  materials  for  elucidating  topography,  or  family, 
county,  and  general  history,  examples  of  the  progress  of 
language  and  of  the  arts,  may  each  and  all  find  their  ap- 
propriate places  in  these  Volumes. 


VI 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Poll  Book  of  Manchester  (No.  VII.  of  this  volume) 
was  preserved  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley,  Bart,,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Chetham  Society. 

Any  persons  desirous  to  further  the  objects  which  the 
Society  propose  in  the  publication  of  Miscellanies,  are  re- 
quested by  the  Council  to  entrust  their  contributions  to  the 
care  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  at  the  address  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Bank. 

WILLIAM  LANGTON, 


HONORARY  SECRETARY, 


ON  THE 


SOUTH  LANCASHIRE 
DIALECT. 


THOMAS  HEYWOOD,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Page  5,  add  to  Abreviations,  Wil.,  for  Wilbraham’s  Cheshire  Glossary. 

Page  8,  line  15,  after  “appended  Glossary,”  omit  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Page  10,  line  8 from  bottom,  for  “ought”  read  “aught.” 

Page  18,  line  5,  omit  the  repetition  of  “ os  weet.” 

Page  19,  line  12  from  bottom, for  “yoodn,  you  was,”  read  “you  would.” 

Page  22,  line  4 from  bottom,  for  “curded”  read  “carded.” 

Page  23,  line  17,  for  “vol.  iii.”  read  “vol.  iv.” 

Page  24,  line  9 from  bottom,  for  “last  4to.”  read  “first  4to.” 

Page  28,  lines  10  and  11,  after  “ (lacet,  Fr.)”  read  “ unlaight.” 

Page  28,  line  3 from  bottom,  for  “ crowming”  read  “ cromming.” 

Page  35,  line  5,  for  “flower”  read  “ flour.” 

Page  41,  line  16,  for  “ Siackthwaite”  read  “ Staithwaite  in  the  parish  of  Almondbury.” 
Page  43,  line  4,  note  16, for  “them”  read  “it.” 

Page  43,  line  3,  note  17 ,for  “no  relations”  read  “no  near  relations.” 

Page  58,  line  29,  for  “ exhuberant”  read  “ exuberant.” 

Page  69,  line  8 of  note  3 6,  for  “ Thomas”  read  “ Robert.” 

Page  83,  in  voce  “ Pot  baws”  dele  “ 46.” 


ON  THE  SOUTH  LANCASHIRE 


DIALECT. 


The  Language  of  a district  and  its  History  although  seldom  alto- 
gether elucidating  each  other  are  too  closely  interwoven  to  be 
separated.  Lancashire  had  no  existence  in  its  present  limits  until 
long  after  the  geography  of  its  dialects  was  fixed.  Camden,  some- 
what conjecturally,  mentions  a Saxon  Lancashire,  and  Baines  dates 
the  county  from  the  returns  of  a sheriff  temp.  Stephen.  But  divi- 
sions of  less  importance  than  our  shires  then  bore  the  name,  and 
it  is  well  here  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  the  County  Palatine  in  its 
present  entirety,  and,  with  a view  to  the  language,  examine  what 
we  gather  from  writers  of  authority  of  the  parts  so  strangely  united 
to  form  an  appanage  and  not  to  benefit  the  inhabitants. 

Lappenberg,  removed  from  our  troublesome  local  prejudices, 
considers  the  British  sway  from. the  Clyde  to  Lands-End  along 
the  western  shores  of  greater  continuance  than  we  suppose.  The 
difficulty  is  as  to  the  district  between  the  Lune  and  the  Mersey, 
where  this  long  Keltish  line  was  first  broken  by  the  Anglo  Saxons. 
“An  obscurity  still  more  dense  than  that  over  Wales  involves  the 
district  lying  to  the  north  of  that  country  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Cumbria/’  (Lappenberg,  vol.  i.  p.  122.)  Palgrave, 
( History  of  England,  p.  46,)  treating  of  the  seventh  century,  writes  : 
“The  Britons  maintained  possession  of  Cumbria  from  Dunbarton 
to  the  southern  boundaries  of  Lancashire,  whilst  the  ridge  of 
mountains,  not  unaptly  termed  the  British  Apennines,  separated 
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them  from  Northumbria.”  The  tradition  of  the  British  kingdoms 
long  remained,  and  in  the  Chester  Plays  the  shepherd  binds  toge- 
ther the  space  “ from  comely  Conway  unto  Clyde.”  In  a.d.  617  the 
Saxons  conquered  Elmet  near  Leeds  called  a portion  of  Cumbria, 
but  whether  then  possessed  by  Saxons  or  Kelts  the  name  of  the 
ruler  as  Lappenberg  remarks  does  not  enable  us  to  determine. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  invasion  of  Lancashire,  and  the 
entrance  is  therefore  through  the  portion  of  country  in  which 
the  Craven  dialect  obtains.  We  have  thus  early  two  divisions  in 
the  modern  county  indicated ; firstly , north  of  the  Lune,  following 
the  destinies  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  (1)  Keltish,  (2) 
Scottish,  to  which  last  the  tongue  has  a close  affinity;  secondly , 
between  the  Lune  and  the  Kibble  and  to  the  south-east  of  the 
latter  river,  a district  which  for  six  centuries  was  connected  with 
Yorkshire,  as  appears  in  Domboc  and  in  the  feudal  superiority 
exercised  by  the  Lacies  from  Pontefract. 

But  what  was  the  fate  of  South  Lancashire,  with  a dialect 
materially  differing  from  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  with  a 
diphthongal  system  removed  also  from  theirs  — and  Grimm  tells  us 
“that  the  chief  characteristics  of  a dialect  depend  on  the  present 
or  absent  diphthongs”  ? (. D . G.1  vol.  i.  7.) 


1 Abbreviations  : 

Arches .,  Arckaeologia. 

A.  S.y  Anglo  Saxon. 

An.  Rita.,  Ancren  Riwle,  A.D. 
1250. 

Bam.,  Bamford’s  Lancashire  Glos- 
sary. 

Bos.,  Bosworth. 

Ches.  PL,  Chester  Plays. 

Cot .,  Cotgrave’s  Dictionary. 

Cov.  Mys.,  Coventry  Mysteries. 
Cr.,  Craven  Glossary. 

JD.  G.,  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Gram- 
matik. 

Fief.,  Diefenbach’s  Lexicon. 

JD.  S.,  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Sprache. 


Fr.,  French. 

Sal.,  Hallamshire  Glossary. 

Salli.,  Halliwell’s  Dictionary. 

Jn.,  Jamieson’s  Dictionary  and 
Supplement. 

N. ,  North. 

O.  S.  G.,  Old  High  German. 

Pal.,  Palgrave. 

Pol.  Songs,  Political  Songs,  J ohn 
to  Edward  II.,  Camden  So- 
ciety. 

Prompt.  Par.,  Promptorium  Par- 
vulorum,  edited  by  Way. 

Q.  JR.,  Quarterly  Review. 

JR.  F.,  Rachde  Felley,  1853. 
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We  should  have  passed  over  the  Keltish  period  in  South  Lan- 
cashire with  little  remark  had  not  the  indefatigable  Welsh  etymo- 
logists endeavoured  to  prove,  by  reciting  words  long  habitues  of 
general  Dictionaries  or  of  remote  Glossaries,  the  Cambrian  origin 
of  our  tongue.  We  will  admit  that  we  cannot  show  when  the 
Anglo  Saxons  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  between  the 
Kibble  and  the  Mersey,  and  that  we  are  also  unable  to  estimate 
the  influence  which  the  Kelts  subsequently  exercised  there. 
Higden,  Lappenberg  (vol.  i.  p.  125),  Palgrave  ( England , p.  45), 
regard  the  conquered  British  as  living  with  the  Anglo  Saxons  in 
great  numbers  and  with  equality  of  rights.  The  resolving  how- 
ever the  question  as  to  the  share  the  British  had  in  the  existing 
dialect  is  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  inference,  and  thus  treated 
we  see  no  evidence  of  their  interference.  That  the  Welsh  have 
adopted  many  Saxon  and  English  words  is  clear.  Dr.  Johnson, 
dealing  with  “ pluck,”  says : “ I know  not  whether  derived  from 
the  English  or  the  English  from  the  Erse ;”  and  Mr.  Lhuyd,  in  a 
somewhat  hardy  appropriation  of  helan , to  cover,  observes  : “ Per- 
haps we  received  it  from  the  English ; it  is  a word  generally  used 
in  North  Wales.” 

Are  we  then  to  regard  the  vehemence  with  which  the  Welsh 
affirm  so  much  of  most  languages  proceeds  from  them  as  misplaced  ? 
Are  addle  and  frying-pan  not  Cambrian  ? and  is  Cwr  dha  the  root 
of  Cervisia ,2  as  our  Lord  Chief  Justice  records?  The  probability 
is  that  the  Keltish  enters  into  all  European  languages.  “ Without 
doubt  the  third  people  of  European  history  are  the  Kelts,”  ( D . S ., 
p.  115)  ; and  in  their  influence  on  language  hardly  thus  to  be  post- 

JRieh .,  Richardson’s  Dictionary.  W.  Sf  C.,  Westmoreland  and 

S.  L.,  South  Lancashire.  Cumberland  Glossary. 

T.  B.,  Tim  Bobbin,  1753.  Wt.,  Wright’s  Dictionary. 

T.  J.,  Todd’s  Johnson. 

2 “ Cervisia”  (or  cerevisia)  quasi  Cereris  vis  in  aqua.”  Prompt.  Par.,  in  voce  ale. 
Cervisia  sine  lupulo.  Minsheu.  Is  Cwr  dha  thus  restricted?  Bishop  Swinfeld’s 
Accounts  show  hops  in  beer  were  unknown  in  1289.  In  1440  we  find  beer  described 
as  cervisia  humulina,  Prompt.  Par.,  another  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  incorrectness  of 
the  old  distich  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  hops,  &c. 
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poned  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  That  in  the  period  when  the 
Kelts  were  overrunning  Europe  and  settling  in  masses  on  the 
plains  of  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  language  obtained 
those  common  features  which  we  can  now  so  little  account  for  is 
indisputable.  But  the  Keltish  modern  etymological  pretensions 
are  so  extravagant  that  even  the  philosophical  Grimm  shrinks  from 
them,  and  that  in  a most  unphilosophical  manner.  He  has  to 
disembarrass  the  German  language  from  the  imputation  of  having  a 
Keltish  origin,  and  as  the  Kimbrians  were  located  amongst  Lithu- 
anians (whose  speech  is  denominated  kostbare)  and  Finns  (dear 
to  the  great  critic),  Slaves,  Scandinavians,  &c.,  the  identity  of 
Keltae  and  Kimbri  is  denied,3  and  a malediction  directed  against 
any  German  who  shall  declare  it  to  be  otherwise.  Dr.  Latham's 
expedient  of  doubting  the  authority  of  Tacitus  beyond  the  Elbe  did 
not  it  seems  occur  to  Grimm. 

In  Domboc,  South  Lancashire  is  part  of  Cheshire ; this  may  be 
taken  as  a prolongation  of  the  Danish  rule,  Chester  having  been 
one  of  their  most  important  boroughs  and  the  evidences  of  their 
dominion  being  very  decided  in  the  names  of  places  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mersey.  Anterior  to  this  was  South  Lancashire  a 
portion  of  Northumberland  or  of  Mercia?  and  were  the  divisions 
of  Yorkshire-Lancasliire  and  Cheshire-Lancashire  thus  early  sha- 
dowed forth  ? In  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  Map  of  England  after  Alfred's 
treaty  with  the  Danes  a.d.  884,  the  Kibble  is  the  limit  of  Mercia, 
and  the  district  beyond  is  set  down  as  Cumbria.  Whatever 

3 Eundem  Germaniae  sinum  proximi  oceano  Cimbri  tenent  parva  nunc  civitas  sed 
gloria  ingens.  (Ger.  37.)  There  are  also  the  Aestii  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  dis- 
tinguished by  a sermo  Britannicae  propior.  (Ger.  45.)  Neuere  critik  irre  geleitet 
durch  Kimmerier  und  Cymru  (Cambria)  hat  sie  zu  Kelten  stempeln  und  dem  vater- 
land  einen  seiner  altesten  Zeugen  rauben  wollen,  waren  die  Kimbern  Keltisch  so  wur- 
den  dadurch  selbst  die  deutscheit  der  Teutonen  ihrer  gefahrten  verdachtigt,  (D.  S., 
p.  441).  At  the  peril  of  inducing  such  a catastrophe  we  may  remark,  Tacitus  (s.  37) 
held  the  two  people  as  the  same  and  so  recounts  their  exploits.  Sharon  Turner 
( History  of  the  Saxons , yol.  i.  pp.  44-53)  has  collected  various  authorities  proving  the 
Keltae  to  be  Kimmerians.  See  also  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  588-590 ; Arnold’s  Rome , 
vol.  i.  pp.  519-523 ; Lappenberg,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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changes  subsequently  occurred  Northumbria  and  Mercia  could 
hardly  have  been  revived.  Amidst  the  histories  and  local  tradi- 
tions of  wars  in  earlier  Saxon  times  we  find  the  truth  of  Milton’s 
resemblance  of  the  doings  of  those  bellicose  days  to  the  aerial 
transactions  of  kites  and  crows,  and  especially  in  the  want  of  all 
trace  of  what  was  done.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  sets  down  Man- 
chester in  Northumbria;  this  must  have  been  in  some  evanescent 
period  of  success  and  not  when  Whalley  was  attached  to  the 
Mercian  diocese  of  Lichfield.  We  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
fix  a period  when  Northumbria  could  have  possessed  South  Lan- 
cashire, and  we  think  the  Saxon  two  northernmost  kingdoms 
have  a much  stronger  relation  to  the  east  than  to  the  west  of  the 
island. 

A few  dates  will  show  the  fate  of  what  is  now  South  Lancashire 
after  the  Conquest  and  also  render  clear  the  cause  of  the  lingual 
separation  of  Middle  and  South  Lancashire.  Roger  of  Poitou 
obtained  West  Derby,  Salford  and  a large  part  of  Leyland  from 
the  Conqueror;  Ildebert  de  Lacy  received  Blackburn.  We  find 
these  divisions  described  at  various  times  as  shires,  wapentakes 
and  hundreds.  For  imperial  purposes  South  Lancashire  was  in 
1086  governed  from  Chester,  and  probably  this  continued  for 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a half  afterwards.  Roger  of  Poitou’s 
possessions  were  resumed  by  the  Crown  in  1102,  and  granted  early 
in  Stephens’  reign  to  the  second  Earl  of  Chester.  On  the  death 
of  the  third  Earl  (a.d.  1232)  his  South  Lancashire  property  went 
to  his  fourth  sister,  wife  of  William  de  Ferrers  Earl  of  Derby.  In 
1266  this  estate  again  reverted  to  the  Crown  and  was  granted  to 
Edmund  Crouchback,  and  on  his  resignation  of  the  Earldom  of 
Chester  and  being  created  Earl  of  Lancaster  the  county  assumed 
its  existing  proportions.  So  John  Selden  affirmed,  his  opinion 
being  strengthened  by  a judge’s  year  book  temp.  Edw.  III.  The 
ancient  connexion  of  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  is  confirmed 
by  their  dialects  which  appear  to  have  had  more  in  common  in 
the  days  of  Ray  than  in  those  of  Wilbraham. 

The  South  Lancashire  vernacular  is  common  between  the  Ribble 
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and  the  Mersey,  not  equally  distributed,  and  with  diminished 
intensity  affecting  the  Mercian  counties  of  Chester,  Derby  and 
Stafford.  It  it  so  unfixed  that  not  only  colloquially  but  in  books 
intended  carefully  to  set  down  the  dialect  the  pronoun  I is  given 
as  I,  E , he,  eh , aw,  oi ; and  Collier’s  own  Rachdaw,  possessing  his 
shrine  and  the  celebrated  church  steps,  is  actually  converted  into 
Rachde  by  its  own  “ felley.”  We  have  ther  and  theere  in  the  same 
sentence,  and  endless  similar  anomalies;  and,  to  crown  all,  Tim 
Bobbin  is  “ fettled  and  made  gradely.”  What  would  a Scotchman 
think  of  the  man  who  proposed  to  do  this  for  Burns  or  Scott?  As 
establishing  the  South  Lancashire  dialect  in  1753  Collier’s  book 
is  of  the  greatest  value.  The  use  made  of  it  by  Jamieson,  Eev. 
W.  Carr  and  other  exponents  of  provincial  speech  is  not  altogether 
correct ; they  do  not  seem  to  have  read  Tim  Bobbin,  but  to  have 
extracted  from  the  appended  Glossary,  which  is  not  Collier’s  work 
and  contains  many  words  unauthorised  by  him,  although  that 
Glossary  is  written  by  one  who  evidently  prepared  himself  for  the 
task.  Our  South  Lancashire  speech,  neglected  as  it  has  been 
etymologically,  is  second  to  none  in  England  in  the  vestiges  which 
it  contains  of  the  tongue  of  other  days.  Its  diphthongs  are  Anglo 
Saxon  whilst  in  1753  it  abounded  in  their  words.  The  modern 
books  in  our  “ Leod-cwryde”  exaggerate  its  difficulties  by  purpose- 
less misspelling,  thus  : kole,  blak,  saime,  farely,  noboddi,  minnit, 
notis,  form  kuntry,  and  endless  other  divergences  from  the  con- 
ventional mode  of  writing  without  affecting  the  pronunciation  are 
to  be  deprecated.  Still  these  books,  in  setting  forth  the  humour 
and  the  genial  character  of  our  peasantry  and  in  delivering  to  us 
the  experience  of  observant  and  competent  persons  as  to  existing 
words  and  phrases,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

The  South  Lancashire  dialect  is  in  its  construction  English, 
retaining  many  archaic  words  but  with  few  of  the  flexions  of  the 
Anglo  Saxons.  The  making  the  plurals  of  verbs  and  of  nouns  in 
en  are  common  oral  peculiarities  of  Teutonic  affinity  and  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  period  when  Saxon  was  merging  into 
English.  Few  of  our  more  remarkable  words  are  strictly  belong- 
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ing  to  us  but  are  either  to  be  found  in  Dictionaries  old  or  new  as 
common  to  the  nation  or  in  Glossaries  of  other  and  often  remote 
districts.  Fr,  J wur,  for  I was , prevails  in  Craven,  which  has  the 
Yorkshire  I is  (we  say  aw’m).  Yet  wur>  looking  to  the  Scandina- 
vian var  and  the  German  war , requires  no  explanation,  the  Anglo 
Saxon  was  being  the  irregularity.  (See  Bromley’s  Grammar  on 
“were,”  p.  113.)  Tutoying  still  pervades  South  Lancashire  and 
under  the  rules  eccentric  as  they  are  to  which  that  practice 
accommodates  itself  in  France ; but,  judging  from  the  Aelfrici 
Colloquium , not  those  of  the  Anglo  Saxons.  It  is  used  (1)  by  a 
superior  to  an  inferior ; (2)  for  abuse  and  insult ; (3)  for  endear- 
ment. Of  the  first , in  Tim  Bobbin’s  prologue  the  author  ad- 
dressing his  book  as  “ thou  ” and  the  book  replying  in  the  second 
person  plural  is  a sustained  example;  as  also  in  the  dialogue 
following  the  man  uses  the  second  person  singular  towards  the 
woman,  but  she  replying  adopts  “ you”  throughout.  Secondly  : 
any  day  in  our  streets  the  power  of  thou  to  convey  the  feelings  of 
the  irate  may  be  estimated : 

If  thou  thous’t  him  some  thrice  it  shall  not  be  amiss. 

Twelfth  Night. 

“ Go  luke  theaw  rapskallion.”  “ E theau  dusnt  let  me  o bee  wee 
thee  bukes  awl  ko  o poleese  to  thee.”  ( R . F.)  Thirdly : endear- 
ment ; 

God  bless  tho,  mo  lass ; aw’ll  go  whoam, 

An  aw’ll  kiss  thee  an’  th’  childer  o reawn d ; 

Thae  knows,  at  wheerever  aw  roam, 

Awm  fain  to  get  back  to  th’  owd  greawnd. 

Waugh. 

The  Saxon  double  negative  is  rife  amongst  us ; “ un  never  said 
naut,”  “ nout  noather,”  “ tey-in  no  pertikler  notice  o nout,” 
(T.  B.)  ; and  “au  cuddent  see  no  moore  ov  his  marluks,”  (B.  F.) 

In  strong  preterites  we  abound ; but  we  can  only  enumerate 
a portion  of  them,  greatly  restraining  ourselves  as  to  their 
derivations.  Bet , did  beat,  in  the  sense  of  surpassed;  bode , per 
aphseresin,  for  abode ; bote , did  bite  ( Robert  the  Devyll , vol.  i.  pp. 
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8,  9,  Pickering;  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices , p.  48;  Faerie  Queene , 
pp.  2,  5)  ; brad , spread,  opened  (T.  B.)  ; “brad  meli  een,”  “bokes 
unbrad,”  (Pol.  Songs,  E 1,  p.  156);  browt,  brought;  this  rejection 
of  the  guttural  is  congenial  to  South  Lancashire.  It  is  true  we 
have  Leigh  pronounced  Leek,  but  there  we  seem  to  exhaust  our 
guttural  tendencies ; witness  thowt,  meety,  reet,  leet,  seete,  freetnt, 
sowte,  &c.  Chez , choose;  clum,  clomb;  crope,  crept  (T  B.  pp.  30, 
37,  41,  45,  edit.  1818);  cumm,  camn,  came;  dang,  struck,  dung 
part.  (T.  B.  p.  49)  ; dr  ad,  feared;  driv,  drove  (T.  B.  p.  55);  eet, 
ate,  eat ; feel,  fell ; “ His  scrunt  wig  feel  off,”  ( T . B.  p.  37) ; flote, 
scolded  (flat,  A.  S.) ; “Mezzil  feose  hearink  summon  o whooup 
startit  to  his  feet,  flote  none,  boh  gran  like  a foomurt  dog,”  ( T . B.) ; 
fot,  fotcht,  fetched  (fatte,  Pol.  Songs,  p.  152,  fet  or  fette,  Gam . 
Grurton;  Rois.  Doister  and  Cynthia’ s Revels)  •,  “Thenne  thay  fochet 
further  a boke,”  ( Hale  MS.  p.  75);  fotch,  fetch  (T.  B.  pp.  21,  37, 
49,  50,  55) ; fun,  fund,  found  ( T B.  p.  44,  &c.);  ga,  gen,  gan,gav, 
gave  ( T . B.  pp.  20,  30,  41);  gin,  London  (Tooke,  p.  81);  gaight 
( S . L.)  gave  it ; “I  gan  a glent  into  thJ  shippin”  ( T . B.,  gan  is 
in  old  English  began  or  to  go);  geete , got  (T.  B.  pp.  28,  30,  34, 
40,  55,  57;  also  geet,  S.  L.,  gave);  “So  I geet  up  be  skrike  o 
dey”  ( T . B.  p.  25);  gran,  grinned;  “So  I gran  an  I thrutcht” 
(T.  B.  p.  29).  Ha,  han,  hon,  hav,  have;  height,  have  it;  hed, 
heeded  (Bam.);  het,  hight  (R.  of  Glouc. ; Rich.);  “But  I freatn 
heaw  he  het”  (T.  B.  p.  31).  Kest,  cast  (Mark  xii.  Wyc).  Lad, 
led  (Chauc.  C.  P.  t.  1,  p.  99;  Man  of  Laws  Tale ; Romaunt  of 
the  Rose,  vol.  ii.  p.  225);  lee,  lay;  leep  or  lope,  leapt ; mede,  made; 
ned,  needed ; “ On  os  prime  veeol  on  pestil  as  ned  be  toucht” 
(T.  B.  p.  39).  Oivt,  ought,  owed;  quoke,  (?)  quaked;  raught 
(“  rhift,”  Blackpool  Glossary),  belched ; rid,  to  place  two  things 
apart  (Bam.)  : 

Now,  now  he  dies,  rid  him  away,  — Revengers  Tragedy. 

Saigh,  saw  (also  seed),  “ Hoos  the  finest  ot  ew’ry  saigh,  said  he,” 
(T.B..  42,) 

I was  affray’d 

The  aungel  whan  I^say.  — Cov.  Mys.  p.  356. 
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aAncl  he  say  noise  and  men  wepinge”  [Mark  v.  Wye.);  also  saygh, 
seighe,  sigh  ; scrat,  scratched ; seete,  set ; shad , spillt,  excelled ; 
“Yo  meetn  shadn  wrynot  eh  tellink  this  tele”  {T.  B.  p.  51); 
skam,  skimmed  (. Bam .) ; slat  or  slatt,  dirtied,  wet,  spillt;  slattert, 
spilled ; slat  or  sleeat  (slete,  Ray),  to  set  on  dogs ; slattern  may  be 
a figurative  meaning  of  slat  and  is  an  idle  sloven  {Rich.) ; exam- 
ples associate  it  with  dirt,  and  sladde  {Icel.),  vir  habitu  et  moribus 
indecorus,  approximates  to  this  sense,  but  wet  is  its  true  significa- 
tion ; staid  {Scot.),  a hollow  with  a stream ; slaed  {A.  S.),  “ a slade 
a plain,”  Bos.;  vallis,  Somner;  hence  our  “slood  a cart  track.” 
Two  woods  in  our  own  neighbourhood  still  bear  this  name,  they 
are  both  on  miry  ground,  “ The  slad  wood.” 

Some  go  streyght  thyder 

Be  it  slaty  or  slyder. — Skelton  Elyn.  Rum.,  p.  257. 

Slatter,  to  spill  liquids ; slattery , wet,  rainy,  also  as  a consequence 
dirty;  “Its  varra  slattery  walking,”  {Cr.)  The  derivative  of  slaed 
{A.  S.)  is  slith,  slippery,  also  fierce.  In  its  second  sense,  slat , 
sleeat,  slete,  is  supposed  by  Jamieson  (in  v.  sleuth  hound)  to  be 
derived  from  slod,  callis,  semita,  vestigia,  {1st.,  slog,  Old  North ; 
Dief.  vol.  ii.  p.  263.) 

His  slots,  his  entries  and  his  port 
His  fraying  fewmets. — Sad  Shepherd. 

Thus  was  game  tracked  formerly,  and  Milton  uses  slot  for  track 
by  scent.  To  slete  a dog  is  to  set  him  at  any  thing,  sheep,  swine, 
&c.,  “canem  immitere  vel  instigare,”  {Cr.),  the  quest  and  the  en- 
couragement to  the  quest  confounded  : 

I wylle  not  sleete 
My  love  to  greete. 

Welcome  mine  owne — circ.  E.  6. 

Slot  and  schlagen  Diefenbach  (vol.  ii.  p.  263)  shows  to  be  synoni- 
mous,  — the  footstep  coming  from  the  blow  which  makes  it ; 
hufschlag  is  thus  a slot. 

How  did  you  kill  him  ? 

Slatted  his  braines  out,  then  sows’d  him  in  the  briny  sea. 

The  Malcontent , act  iv.  sc.  3. 
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Hunter,  Thoresby,  Carr  and  others  agree  that  slat  is  the  encou- 
raging an  animal  to  attack  another,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  is  therefore  a blow  or  pat.  In  the  following  slat  appears  to 
the  pret.  of  slit : 

He  sytteth  as  a slat  swyn  that  hongeth  is  eren. 

Pol.  Songs , E 1,  p.  154. 

Slid,  sought  sighed ; sowd,  sold  ; speek,  spoke ; spote,  spat ; sprad, 
spread  {Bam.) ; spon,  stank , streek  struck ; swat , sweated ; sweer, 
swore;  trat,  treated;  ived,  weeded;  and  others. 

Next  in  order  come  the  weak  preterites;  these  almost  univer- 
sally end  in  t.  The  substitution  of  this  letter  for  d Dr.  Latham 
ranks  amongst  the  most  common  of  dialectic  peculiarities,  {Gram- 
mar, vol.  i.  p.  382.)  In  the  Cambridge  Philol.  Mus.,  vol.  i.  p.  656 
(see  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  243  and  373),  this  softening  of  d is  said  to  be 
congenial  to  the  conformation  of  our  organs,  and  yet  the  writer 
traces  it  no  higher  than  to  Spenser.  The  descent  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  weak  preterite  is  thus:  ode , A.  S.;  ede,  Robert  of 
Gloucester;  ed , Chaucer;  d or  t,  Spencer.  We  have  one  Anglo 
Saxon  preterite  “whoavte”  lingering  with  us  and  contradictory  to 
the  Cambridge  theory.  Weak  preterites  and  past  participles  in  d 
are  with  us  of  some  rarity,  as  sperr’d,  cropp'd,  hong’d,  puns’d,  &c. 
We  give  a few  weak  preterites,  they  are  numerous  and  comprise 
remarkable  words,  but  we  cannot  pause  to  examine  them  : beawlt, 
bezzilt,  blendit,  borrut,  berrit,  culurt,  deet,  fittut,  follut,  glendurt, 
goart,  kilt,  lastut,  maundert,  moydert,  quift,  rattlt,  roost,  sattlt 
sheamt,  showtit,  scutcht,  tarrit,  toynt,  warrit,  whewtit,  whoavt, 
&c. 

The  metathesis  apparently  suffered  by  South  Lancashire  words 
is  sometimes  the  holding  fast  to  the  Anglo  Saxon,  the  transposi- 
tion being  the  modem  English;  brast,  brent,  brid,  gerse,  girn, 
kersen,  shirl,  (burst,  burnt,  bird,  grass,  grin,  christen,  shrill,) 
are  examples.  Aphseresis  is  used  towards  some  words,  as  chieve, 
stract,  skuse,  strushion,  lieve  (believe),  which  will  be  found  each 
to  have  archaic  authority  in  their  favour.  We  dare  not  follow 
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Collier  in  his  superabundant  use  of  oaths.  The  profanity  assigned 
to  Jonson  from  his  early  plays  is  exceeded.  Marston’s  “ canon 
oaths”  are  more  than  reproduced,  they  are  increased  from  the 
comedies  of  Anne’s  reign.  We  utterly  repudiate  such  constant 
and  exquisite  swearing  as  an  attribute  of  our  peasantry. 

The  South  Lancashire  methods  of  forming  comparatives  are 
deserving  notice,  and  in  one  instance  we  believe  is  peculiarly  its 
own.  This  is  the  use  of  in  for  than , which  Collier  by  its  repeti- 
tion seems  to  have  regarded  as  worthy  of  being  recorded.  “Its 
moor  in  bargain “ O wur  kneave  in  this “ I’m  wur  off  neaw 
in  eer  eh  wur “ It  wur  better  in  lickly “ On  bezzilt  owey 
moor  brass  inney  haddn  “ I’ll  be  far  if  I’d  naw  rether  ha  seent 
in  o puppy  show.”  This  in  is  the  Old  North  enn,  denominated  by 
Grimm  a pronominal  adverb,  {D.  G.  vol.  iii.  p.  164)  ; an,  Swe., 
end , Dan.,  expressing  quam  after  comparatives  and  sed.  ( Die/. \ 
vol.  i.  p.  49.)  “Betra  er  ath  vera  felaus  enn  aerulaus,”  (1st.)  — 
“Better  poor  than  without  character.”  “Betra  er  halft  brauth 
enn  allt  mist,”  (1st.) — “Better  half  a loaf  than  all  missed.”  In 
South  Lancashire  as  in  many  other  districts  we  give  nor  for  than. 
In  all  Dictionaries  from  Minsheu  to  Bichardson  nor  is  a puzzle  to 
lexicographers.  Its  application  to  comparison  is  purely  oral,  and 
has  never  received  a higher  notice  than  that  of  a Glossary.  Jamie- 
son says  nor  for  than  is  of  modern  invention.  Nor  in  Richardson’s 
examples  is  traced  only  to  the  Bible  of  1551 ; it  is  not  in  the 
Prompt.  Par.  We  conclude,  however,  from  the  universality  of 
the  adoption  of  nor  than  that  it  is  much  older  than  this  its 
negative  and  supposed  congener.  Perhaps  they  are  not  really 
allied ; nar , Swe. ; naar,  prope  and  propius,  Dan. ; ( naer , Old 
North,  quum  quando,  D.  G.  vol.  iii.  pp.  182,  257),  are  on  this 
question  worth  examining.  The  rationale  of  the  comparative  con- 
junction requires  elucidation.  Richardson’s  suggestion,  which  is 
the  latest  and  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Latham  {Gram.  vol.  ii.  p.  322), 
that  than  is  then  a mere  conjunction  of  succession  will  not  bear 
examination.  “ Than  is  the  same  word  as  then  applied  to  sequence, 
“ succession,  in  taking,  choosing,  selecting,  generally  in  acting  or 
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“ doing,  thus  : ' I take  this  first,  then  that  second,  then  that  third ; 
“ I take  it  upon  comparison,  I prefer  it  / ‘I  do  this  first,  then 
“ that/  ” &c.  Richardson  depends  especially  upon  a quotation  from 
Grafton  : “ And  rather  for  your  own  causes  being  our  christened 

“subjectes  we  would  ye  were  persuaded  then  vanquished,  taught 
“then  overthrown,  quietly  pacified  then  rigourously  prosecuted.” 
( Grafton , E.  P.  a 3.)  The  word  then  here  is  than,  no  conjunction 
of  succession  but  one  of  disruption,  and  understood  as  then  would 
be  nonsense  in  the  last  sentence  and  very  unintelligible  in  the  two 
others.  The  German  grammarians  carefully  warn  us  against  con- 
sidering dann  and  denn,  which  are  too  commonly  with  them  inter- 
changed, as  synonimous.  Dann  ( then ) fixes  a time  and  points  out 
an  order  of  succession ; it  is  our  then,  but  guarded  by  our  neigh- 
bours with  a regime  dependent  on  two  other  words,  ivann  and  erst. 
Denn  ( than ) does  not  mark  a time,  but  it  is  used  in  some  of  the 
meanings  of  our  then : “ So  mag  es  denn  dabei  bleiben ;”  “ So  mag 
es  denn  gut  seyn and  no  one  can  listen  to  a German  speaking 
but  must  detect  denn  continually  serving  as  a mere  expletive.  Still 
as  the  comparative  conjunction  it  has  an  object  of  its  own  in  which 
dann  is  not  permitted  to  interfere.  That  conjunctions,  those  cou- 
pling chains  of  speech,  are  held  in  requisition  in  comparisons,  to 
limit  and  qualify  and  in  fact  to  disjoin,  is  not  to  be  denied.  The 
Latin  ac  and  atque,  the  German  als  and  denn,  prove  this.  The 
presence  of  a negative  here  is  less  inexplicable  than  that  of  words 
of  mere  transition;  there  is  a denial  more  or  less  qualified  in  erery 
comparison,  and  it  is  therefore  the  French  que  ne  is  grateful  to 
foreign  ears  but  not  it  seems  to  the  people  who  use  it.  “Les 
“Latins  n’employaient  pas  de  negation  dans  les  phrases  qui  enoncent 
“une  comparaison,  ‘ Turpius  est  quam  putas/  et  nos  ancetres  ont  dit 
“a  leur  imitation,  ‘ II  est  plus  honteux  que  vous  le  pensez  / c’est  par 
“abus  que  nous  avons  transfere  le  en  ne,  ‘ II  est  plus  honteux  que 
“vous  ne  pensez.’”  ( Boinvilliers , vol.  ii.  p.  484.)  We  repeat  our 
nor  than  has  probably  no  connexion  with  the  negative  ne  or  nor. 

We  cannot  leave  the  conjunctions  without  noticing  ot,  that, 
which  we  share  with  the  Scotch  and  which  in  South  Lancashire 
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maintains  its  existence  by  the  side  of  that.  “ That's  eawr  yung 
cowt  ot  lies  reawt."4  “The  Gothic  particle  at,  Anglo  Saxon  at, 
“Old  High  German  az,  Old  North  at,  the  neuter  of  the  pronoun 
“ ita,  separate  themselves  widely.  In  Gothic,  Old  High  German 
“ and  Anglo  Saxon  at,  az , iz,  are  simply  prepositions ; in  the  Old 
“North  at  is  a preposition  and  conjunction  with  the  meaning  ut, 
“quod.  The  modern  North  tongues  divide  the  preposition  and 
“conjunction;  as  preposition  it  is  pronounced  at,  Swe.,  ad,  Dan.; 
“as  conjunction  at  in  both."  ( D . G.  vol.  iii.  p.  164,  also  vol.  i. 
p.  781.)  otl  Greek  and  ut  Latin  must  have  a derivation  anterior 
to  Gothic,  in  which  however  the  conjunction  att,  ut,  existed. 
Horne  Tooke  traces  that  to  the  past  tense  of  thean,  A.  S.,  assu- 
mere,  and  Richardson  accepts  the  derivation  ! 

In  South  Lancashire  ot  is  pronoun,  conjunction  and  preposition. 
“O  mon  ots  gallopt  ofore,"  pro.',  “Nowt  ots  owt  theaw  may  be 
sure,"  pro. ; “ Neaw  theaw  mun  know  ot  one  neet,"  conj. ; “T'a 
seen  heaw’th  gobbin  wur  awtert  when  ot  tey  poodn  him  eawt," 
conj.',  “I'r  ot  heawse  in  o crack,"  prep.  (T.  B.)  “ Fd  fene 

speke  at  him"  occurs  in  the  same  book,  and  also  at  after,  which 
we  observe  Dr.  Byrom  uses. 

We  cannot  dive  our  hand  into  the  bag  of  South  Lancashire 
dialectical  curiosities  without  extracting  proofs  of  the  sermo 
strenuus  which  agrees  so  well  with  the  loud  utterance  we  give  to 
our  thoughts.  We  clinch  or  elongate  everything;  “ saime  toime" 
is  our  ordinary  conjunction,  “ for  shure  " our  method  of  reaffirm- 
ing the  most  simple  proposition,  and  for  our  intensives  they  are 
always  coming  to  hand.  “Just  mete  saime,"5  three  words  for 
one  idea;  “O  grand  heawse  veri;"  “O  deyle  o brass  veri," 

4 The  application  of  rupta  or  rotto  to  an  animal  severed  from  its  herd  or  shelter 
is  natural.  A cow  or  other  creature  after  lying  out  three  days  in  Lincolnshire  is 
conveyed  to  the  route  or  green  yard  and  is  there  left  until  the  owner  is  found.  This 

custom  prevails  at  Horncastle  and  advertisements  occur  “Routed  at two  pigs.” 

— Haiti. 

5 Mete  or  fyt  or  even , equus,  Prompt.  Par.;  gamotjan , Goth.;  begegnen,  metan , 
A.  S.  occurrere ; mete , exactly,  S.  L. 
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“ Moore  worser  tyert;”  “ Just  mete  neaw;”  ee  As  fause6  as  fause 
could  be;”  “Awm  o Rachde  fellev  mon  un  we’re  meterly7  fause 
theere;”  “E  no  toime,”  to  which  as  not  fully  expressing  a brief 
space  we  add  “ or  less.”  Some,  deal,  and  well,  good  old  English 
terms,  are  familiar  with  us.  “Eh  there  is  sum  stok  o Rachde  fok 
theere  un  sum  wele  they’ll  dun  o deyle  on  um  has.”  Fair  is 
made  to  exaggerate  foul  things,  as  “ fere  cheeotin.”  8 Gradely  or 
greadley  is  a very  common  word,  but  it  is  rather  connected  with 
gerathen  than  gerade.  “ To  the  Old  North  greidr,  greida , explicare, 

6 Faiose , cunning,  false,  as  cunning,  derived  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Carr  from  an 
old  colloquial  name  given  to  the  fox.  False  comes  from  faulse  (Nor.  Cot.)  a folio, 
and  both  these  have  the  sense  of  deceiving.  “False  and  untrosty  perfidus;  false 
and  deceyvable,  versutus  and  versipellis.”  ( Prompt . Par.)  These  last  words  express 
the  South  Lancashire  faivse. 

7 Mete , as  moderate,  maete,  modest,  moderate,  comparative ; maettra , A.  S.;  mitan , 
Goth.,  metan , A.  S.,  to  measure.  In  all  European  languages  moderate  is  the  figura- 
tive meaning  of  measured.  In  this  sense  mete  occurs,  Lazamon  (both  manuscripts) 
vol.  i.  p.  279;  medful , Ancren  Biivle,  p.  414;  in  Skelton  twice.  Halliwell  quotes 
the  following  old  MS. , — 

“ Of  heigte  he  was  a metely  mon, 

Nouther  to  grete  ny  to  smal.” 

Metely  or  meterly  had  a disparaging  signification.  (Pay).  Me  is  metely  learned , 
mediocriter  doctus  est.  (Dyce’s  Skelton,  vol.  i.  p.  270 ; Dief.  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  77,  79,  91 ; 
Thoresby ; Cr. ; W.  Sf  C.,  &c.)  Mete , just  fitting,  has  survived  mete,  moderate 

Probably  the  use  of  this  word  in  our  Bible  has  secured  for  it  a vitality  denied  to  mete , 
moderate.  Grose  annexes  meeverly  to  this  set  of  words,  and  its  meaning  in  Tim  Bobbin 
allies  it  to  them.  “ Boh,”  says  the  book,  “ I carrit  me  sell  meety  meeverly  too  to.” 
“These  constable  folk  wur  meety  meeverly  on  modest  too  to.”  Moderate  would 
answer  for  meeverly  in  both  these  sentences.  It  is  rendered  bashful,  shy,  mild 
(North.  Malli.,  Wt.),  to  which  Carr  has  “ of  a quiet  or  gentle  disposition,  affectedly 
sparing  in  eating  or  drinking.”  These  meanings  are  reconcileable  with  meterly , but 
they  also  approximate  to  another  word.  The  Gothic  mavi  madchen,  mavilo  magd- 
lein,  meovle,  meowle,  a maid,  A.  S.,  seems  a probable  source  of  meverley,  expressing 
maidenly  qualities,  bashful,  shy,  gentle.  But  Grimm’s  ineffectual  attempt  to  attach 
moi  venustus  (N.  G.  and  Netherlandish)  to  mavi  warns  us  not  to  insist  on  our  con- 
jecture. (Dief.  vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  3.) 

8 Shakespere’s  affirmation  of  the  identity  of  fair  and  foul,  and  the  idea  in  his  sonnet 
of  “fairing  his  foul,”  seem  here  realised.  We  cannot  by  any  license  of  metaphor 
reconcile  the  use  of  a word  derived  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  faeger,  fair,  beautiful,  as  an 
intensive  of  bad  things.  The  eleventh  meaning  of  fair  “open,  direct,”  “and  fair  in 
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parare,  felicitare,  belong  tbe  English  obsolete  words  of  dialect, 
graithe,  parare,  vestire ; grade,  greide,  prepared ; gradely,  decently, 
orderly,  moderately.”  Dief.  vol.  ii.  p.  429.  Greithan,  to  prepare, 
to  dress,  Lazamon , Ancren  Riwle ; graithe,  ready,  prepared,  Piers 
Ploughman',  grayth,  to  prepare,  to  clothe,  Chaucer ; graythed, 
donnTl,  Sir  Perceval  of  G.  p.  123. 

And  thare  made  he  no  lett 

At  yate  door  ne  wykett 

But  in  graythely  (readily)  he  gett. — Ibid.  p.  490. 

Graythe  in  his  gere  (proper  in  his  dress). 

Avowynge  of  King  Arthur. — Hale  MS.  p.  36. 

Now  have  we  no  graythe  (preparation). 

Anturs  of  Arthur. — Hale  MS.  p.  34. 

Sir  Gawan  graythist  on  grene. — Ibid.  p.  1. 

Thenne  Gawan  graythist  of  all. — Ibid.  p.  34. 

Or  as  we  should  say  the  most  gradely,  or  “ properest  fellow.”  The 
Hale  MS.  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  a value  in  South 
Lancashire  etymological  researches,  although  we  cannot  with  Mr. 
Robson  its  editor  identify  its  language  altogether  with  any  Lanca- 
shire dialect.  The  pronoun  hoo  {lied)  for  she,  her,  and  which  the 
MS.  contains,  is  one  of  our  most  peculiar  terms,  and  to  this  day 
is  said  to  be  limited  in  its  use  by  the  English  Apennines  dividing 
Lancashire  and  Derbyshire  from  Yorkshire.  Graythely  is  in  this 
MS.  and  in  the  sense  of  gradely.  The  writer  in  treating  of  women 
thus  expresses  himself : 


sight”  (Dryden,  T.  J.),  and  the  quotation  from  Waterland  in  Richardson,  “ when  he 
fairly  gives  them  up  ” completely,  are  examples  of fair  allied  to  Collier’s.  But  neither 
in  Richardson  nor  in  Webster’s  definitions  is  this  sense  of  fair  to  be  found.  Min- 
sheu  would  at  once  relieve  us  of  our  difficulty  by  associating  beauty  with  every  sort 
of  thing  that  is  perfect  and  complete.  Discarding  the  common  derivation  of  fair  as 
here  inapplicable,  we  turn  to  ga  Daws  gesezt , G-oth.;  fere , Old  Friesland  commo- 
dum;  for , Dan.  gesund  lcraftig ; far.  Old  North  7iabilis,  sufficiens , Dief.  vol.  i. 
p.  364;  fere , fer , adj.,  entire,  sound;  faer , Isl.;  foer,  Swe.  validus , Jk,  who  has  a 
comparative  farar , better. 


c 
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No  luffe  will  inne  hom  lenge 
With  gode  wille  grathely  hom  gete. 

Avowyinge  of  Arthur,  62,  9. 

(Yid.  Jamieson’s  grathe.)  Primely  is  one  of  Collier’s  intensives, 
we  think  it  slang.  “ Boh  theaw  meh  be  shure  I’re  primely  boyrnt 
on  os  weet  os  weet  os  ewer  eh  could  sye.”  Boyrn  is  set  down  as 
“to  rince  or  wash  out”  in  the  glossary,  and  Davies  deduces  it  from 
“ buer  (Nor.  Fr.)  to  wash.”  Cotgrave  translates  it  “to  wash  a 
buck,  to  scower  with  lye;”  hut  this  mild  process  was  anything 
but  that  which  Tummus  underwent,  for  he  had  tumbled  into  the 
stream  and  was  nearly  drowned ; “ for  be  me  troth  I’r  welly  wher- 
ken’t.”  Bayne  submitted  to  the  South  Lancashire  dipthong  is 
bawyne  (boyrne),  and  bayne  is  not  uncommon  as  an  Anglo  Norman 
word : 

And  when  salt  tears  did  bayne  my  breast. 

Surreys  Poems , vol.  i.  p.  23. 

(Vid.  Nott’s  note  to  this  passage  and  quotation.)  The  Chevaliers 
des  bains  were  called  in  English  Knights  of  the  bayne.  Sye  is  in 
both  branches  of  Teutonic  words,  and  here  means  “as  ever  I 
could  drip s’ihan , to  flow  down,  to  descend,  also  to  strain,  to 
filter;  sigan,  sah,  sell,  soh  (Bos.,  O.  H.  G.,  and  Swe.) ; sihon,  sie 
(Old  English);  sey  (Scot.),  colare,  liquare;  seihe,  a strainer  ( Dief 
vol.  ii.  p.  204)  (Tecco , quatio;  sie , a drop  ( Cr .);  sy  a per  colare  (I  si.); 
sier  (Dan.);  “sigh  clout,”  a strainer,  (Percy's  Reliques , vol.  i.  p. 
149 ; sile , syle  and  sey  in  Suppt.  Jn.),  Derbyshire ; “ Wherknt 
suffocated  with  water  smoke,”  &c.  (T.B.);  quark  (Goth.),  the 
throat  (T.  /.);  querk,  (Old  North) ; querkamein , angina,  irquepan , 
suffocari  (O.  H.  G.,  Davies,  p.  273) ; querkened , noye,  suffoque 
(Cot.);  woorghen  (Bel.) ; to  choke  ( Minsheu , Cr.)  Diefenbach 
treating  of  kwekae  (Polish),  stohnen,  quaken,  kwokati  (Bohemian), 
glucksen , achzen,  quieken , quaken,  alludes  to  the  remarkable  accu- 
mulation of  words  (schallworter)  expressing  the  sense  by  the 
sound  (Dief.  vol.  ii.  p.  470)  resembling  these. 

Too  too  is  one  of  our  most  prominent  intensives.  Its  origin  is 
no  doubt  the  important  Saxon  prefix  and  suffix  to,  which  as  a pre- 
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fix  frequently  justifies  a comparison  with  the  German  zer  (Dief. 
vol.  ii.  p.  629)  in  the  force  it  communicates.  Hamlet  has  made  us 
familiar  with  this  redoubled  word  which  appears  of  no  great  anti- 
quity, being  traced  by  Mr.  Halliwell  only  to  Skelton  ( Shakspere 
Society’s  Papers , vol.  i.  p.  40).  Too  too  in  Ray’s  time  was  in  a 
Cheshire  proverb,  and  marked  the  highest  tension  : “ Too  too  will 
in  two ;”  but  Wilbraham  does  not  now  claim  the  words  which  are 
perhaps  peculiar  to  South  Lancashire.  “That  wur  clever  too 
too “And  savoury  he  lookt  too  too;”  “Ney  this  is  a cutter  too 
too.”  Cutter  has  two  meanings  in  Tim  Bobbin,  the  ordinary  one 
of  a sharper,  and  also  a verb  explained  in  the  Glossary  “ to  make 
much  of,  as  a hen  or  goose  of  their  young.”  The  author  says  to 
the  book : “ I dunnaw  meon  heaw  fok  harbortnt  or  cutternt  oer 
thee.”  Cythan,  cut  ban,  known,  familiar;  cutlie  p.  hence  kith,  Eng. 
The  construction  of  cutternt  is  not  uncommon  with  our  preterites 
and  past  participles ; the  word  is  cutter  ten,  but  the  otherwise  ter- 
minal en  is  made  penultimate  with  the  loss  of  its  vowel.  We  here 
touch  upon  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  unintelligibility  of  the 
South  Lancashire  dialect  to  strangers.  The  pronouns  and  verbs 
suffer  mutations  which  defy  the  abounding  art  of  Greek  figures  and 
German  sounds  (an,  in,  ab,  aus,  and  um,  lauts)  to  achieve  or  justify. 
Yoan,  you  will  or  have ; “ Eattle  be  i’th  foyar ;”  teawst,  yoast,  thou 
shalt,  you  shall;  they’n,  they  will;  I’d,  I had  or  would;  I’ddn, 
you  had ; yood’n,  you  was  ; Ire,  I were ; I’st,  I shall ; didnyono, 
did  you  not;  “I  wuddiddn  tell  him  I’d  fene  speyk  to  him”  ( T . B.), 
I wish  you  would,  &c.;  yoad’n,  you  would;  “I  height  e meh 
pocket ;”  tey’dn  mede,  they  had  made  ; “ Ot  those  ottn  steyl  win 
lie,”  that  those  who  will  steal  will  lie ; hoor  heor,  she  were ; inney 
haddn,  than  he  had ; hood,  she  had  or  would,  &c. 

Well  by  the  addition  of  ly  is  supposed  to  represent  well  nigh; 
“Un  awd  tey  th’  liberte  of  breykin  ther  yeds,  appen  not  quite  but 
welley”  ( R . F.)  This  word  obtains  from  Three  Counties’  Hill  to 
the  Mersey.  Thrutch  in  Ray’s  time  was  in  a Cheshire  proverb,  it 
is  now  in  the  Craven  Glossary,  it  is  a Friesian  donative,  thair 
(Gothic),  per  durch,  thuruh  (A.S.);  thruch  (Old  Friesland) ; “in 
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alien  Norden  dialecten  nicht  vorhanden”  ( D . G.  vol.  iii.  p.  261  ; also 
Dief.  vol  ii.  p.  690).  Urn  for  ’em  ( hem  them)  is  most  common.  In 
Dry  den's  early  play  of  the  Wild  Gallant  it  occurs  throughout.  “ Au 
laft  whol  au  wur  welly  feyrd  o brastin.”  While  for  until  down  to 
Shakespere’s  time  was  in  common  use  (Yorkshire,  Halli.,  North. 
Pegge ) ; while  is  time  : “I  could  not  awhile  [find  time]  to  do  it”  is 
in  the  Herefordshire  dialect ; “ stay  a while,”  Eng.  Whoam , the 

prefix  of  w is  general  orally,  and  this  word  has  no  exclusive  domicile 
in  South  Lancashire.  “ And  I’ll  axe  meystur  to  night  when  I goos 
whoam”  {Halli.  Isle  of  Wight).  44  Coming  whoame  vrom  market,” 
( Akerman , Wilts;  also  Chester  Plays , vol.  i.  p.  58,  144,  Lodge’s 
Illustrations,  1516,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  &c.)  Dree , droegia  (Old  North), 
mora,  tarditus;  droja  ( Swe .)  cunctari;  dragan  (Goth.),  “sich  ziehen, 
acervare,  coacervare,”  to  draw  or  drag  together,  hence  drawl,  (and 
drate,  to  drawl  out  one’s  words,  North,  Ray,  drat  ?)  Dree  is  hardly  de- 
rived from  dreojan  to  bear , vid.  Diefenbach,  quoting  Grimm  on  the 
affinity  between  dragan  and  driuhan  (Goth.)  vol  ii.  p.  241.  444  Whooas 
“lad  art  to?’  4Whau,’  said  he,  4 I’m  Jones  o Sails  o Simmys  o 
44  Marrions  o Dicks  o Nathans  o Sails  o Simmys  i’th  Hooms,  an  I’m 
44  gooink  whoam.’  Odds,  thinks  Ft  meh  sell,  theaws  a dreer  neme 
“in  me.  On  here,  Meary,  I cou’d  nau  boh  think  whot  lung  nemes 
“sum  on  us  han,  for  thine  and  mine  are  meeterley,  boh  this  lad’s 
44  wur  so  mitch  dreer  ot  I tliowt  it  dockt  mine  tone  hawve.”  This 
supplying  a pedigree  of  Christian  names  was  and  perhaps  still  is  the 
custom  among  our  genuine  compatriots  who  of  surnames  had  none. 
The  reversing  the  ordinary  modes  of  comparison  and  allowing  pre- 
cedence by  docking  has  much  humour  in  it.  Dock,  Minsheu  says, 
is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  means  to  curtail.  The  shortening  a horse's 
tail  is  its  radical  signification,  and  this  Webster  extends  to  abbre- 
viating an  account.  Richardson  gives  dock  a German  and  Dutch 
origin,  Webster  a Welch  one,  and  Todd’s  Johnson,  perhaps  wiser 
than  either,  is  altogether  at  fault  on  the  subject. 

44  But  I mawkint  an  lost  my  gete  ogen  snap,  so  I powlert  oer  yeates 
and  steels”  (T.  B.)  Mawkin  as  a verb  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  noun,  signifying  a mop,  a bundle  of  rags,  a scarecrow,  a scullion 
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wench.  For  the  verb  two  etymons  present  themselves,  meach  or 
mich  (Old  English),  to  conceal,  to  sneak,  to  act  the  eavesdropper, 
sich  verstecken,  lauschen,  schleichen.  (Yid.  mich  in  HalliwelVs 
Dictionary .) 

Say  we  should  all  meach  here  and  stay  the  feast. 

The  Honest  Mans  Fortunes , act  v.  sc.  2. 

How  like  a mitcher  he  stands  as  though  he  had  truanted 
from  honesty.  — Mother  Bombie , act  i.  sc.  3. 

“ Maucht  (Roxburgs.)  part,  and  ad.,  tired,  worn  out,  puzzled,  evi- 
“ dently  the  same  as  mate , mait , with  the  interjection  of  the  gut- 
tural.” (Jn.) 

Poivlert , {built,  Old  North,  motus  creber,  bulta , schlagen,  klopfen, 
to  which  belong  bultra,  Dan.  and  Old  North ; buldra,  poltern,  Ger. 
(auch  plaudern),  Dief.  vol.  i.  p.  283.)  Pouldre  was  held  in  requi- 
sition to  describe  a straggling  or  wandering  disposition,  “ avoir  les 
pieds  pouldreux”  ( Cot.)  ; and  in  Todd’s  J ohnson  poulder , to  come 
tumultously  and  violently ; “ a low  corrupt  word,”  U Estrange.  We 
say  in  South  Lancashire  of  a somewhat  noisy  and  purposeless  ram- 
bler : “ He  goes  pouldering  about and  another  word,  “ bawping,” 
expressing  almost  the  same  thing,  we  well  remember  to  have  heard 
some  half  century  ago  amongst  our  peasantry. 

Appern  and  barm  skin  are  so  fully  explained  in  the  Promptorium 
Parvulorum  (in  vv.  naperon,  barme  cloth,  bam  skin)  that  we  have 
little  to  add ; we  prefer  the  derivation  naperon , nappe  to  aet  foran 
(A.S.),  aforne  (Chaucer),  although  / and  p “ inter  se  cognatse  sunt.’’ 
Aporne,  aperne,  apern  are  used  by  Gosson  in  Gammer  Gurton , act  ii. 
sc.  4,  in  May  Day,  act  iii.  sc.  1,  and  by  Tusser.  The  shortening 
the  vowel  by  geminating  the  following  consonants  is  congenial  to 
the  South  Lancashire  tongue : papper,  babby,  labbor,  monny,  onny, 
&c.  Ashelt  literally  “ as  held”  is  less  worthy  of  observation  than 
eldar,  potius  ( R . F.),  the  old  Icelandic  Hoeldr. 

Feaberry,  gooseberry,  is  in  Bamford  and  the  old  South  Lanca- 
shire Glossaries,  but  we  never  heard  this  truly  Lancashire  fruit  so 
designated.  Gerard  says  the  name  is  used  in  Cheshire  “ my  native 
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county.”  It  is  also  common  in  Yorkshire,  and  known  in  East 
Anglia  as  feabes  or  fapes.  “ I do  not  know  the  origin  of  this  any 
more  than  of  carberry  which  is  said  to  be  another  name,11  (Miller, 
Ray,  Hunter , Wilb.)  Filu  faibus,  varius,  mannigfaltig  {Goth.)  ; 
“Feh  bunt , varius  pictus,  multicolor”  (O.  H.  G .,  Oberd.,  Alt.  Sax., 
Dief.,  vol.  i.  p.  351);  fall , different  colours  ( A.S. , Bos.);  faw , of 
diverse  colours  {Jn.).  Cotgrave  has  the  word  in  v.  groseilles 
{Halli.) 

Balderdash : “ Stuff,  stuff,  rneer  balderdash,  sed  the  cunstable” 
(T.  B.)  This  is  one  of  the  most  universal  of  British  colloquial 
words;  it  is  found  in  Scotland  and  throughout  England.  As 
applied  to  nonsensical  conversation  it  is  probably  very  ancient. 
Bulldur  {Tel.) ; “ Susurrorum  blateratio  vel  stultorum  balbuties” 
{Jn.)  Horne  Tooke’s  use  of  the  word  is  Richardson's  earliest 
example  of  it  in  this  sense : “I  heard  him  charge  this  publication 
with  ribaldry,  scurrility,  billingsgate  and  balderdash”  ( Horne’s 
Trial , p.  25.)  Here  it  has  evidently  a worse  meaning  than  nonsense. 
“ Balder , to  use  coarse  language”  (East.)  u Any  mixture  of  rub- 
bish is  called  balderdash.  In  some  districts  the  term  is  restricted  to 
absolute  filth  whether  applied  to  language  or  in  its  literal  sense” 
{Halli.)  This  apparently  is  modern  and  derived  from  the  figurative 
sense  attached  to  balderdash  by  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  of  a 
mixture  of  bad  wines  such  as  J onson  detested  : 

Let  our  wine  without  mixture  or  slum  be  all  fine. 

Jonson  is  both  Todd’s  Johnson’s  and  Richardson’s  authority ; the 
former  adds  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Nash,  speaking  of  “ bubbly 
spume  or  barber’s  balderdash,”  being  the  foam  made  by  dashing 
balls  of  soap  backwards  and  forwards  in  a bason  {Malone).  The 
quotation  in  Todd’s  Johnson  wants  the  succeeding  line  to  make  it 
applicable. 

Mine  is  such  a drench  of  balderdash 

Such  a strange  curded  [mixed]  cunningness. 

Fletchers  Womans  Prize , act  iv.  sc.  5. 

S’foot,  wine  sucker,  what  have  you  filled  us  here  ? balderdash  ? 

May  Day,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 
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Now  and  then  in  beer  and  balderdash 

Her  lips  she  dips.  — Taylor  $ Brink  and  welcome . 

Mr.  Davies  claims  this  word  for  the  Welch  bal,  what  jets  out,  and 
iordd , a din  or  tumult.  Dr.  J ohnson  deduced  it  from  bald , bold  and 
dash. 

Blether  is  also  a South  Lancashire  expression  common  to  Eng- 
land. “Doant  ee  kep  blethering  about  fairings”  {Berks.  Dial.3  Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days).  Bamford  says  it  means  “ to  blubber  or  cry ;” 
perhaps  to  talk  unintelligibly  or  without  purpose  from  vehemence, 
repetition  or  any  other  cause,  is  a better  definition.  Bladdra  (Swe.), 
plaudern ; blateren  (Teut.)  stulte  loqui,  blaterare,  to  babble  (Jn., 
Cr .,  Dief.  vol.  i.  p.  306) ; Blauthjan  (Goth.)  abscliaffen,  delere ; 
blander  (Icel.),  bluther  (Scot.),  blother  (Old  Eng.),  to  gabble. 

Thus  eche  of  other  blother.  — Skeltons  Colin  Clout , p.  66. 

That  blaber,  barke  and  blother.  — Ibid.  p.  779. 

“ He  and  hys  wyfe  and  other  have  blaveryd  here  of  my  kynred  in 
heder  moder”  {Paston’s  Letters  1461,  vol.  iii.  p.  22).  Hugger  mugger 
is  thus  shown  to  be  a century  older  than  in  Richardson’s  first  example 
from  Ascham,  and  its  meaning  is  clearly  u secretly,”  and  not  as  the 
compilers  of  some  of  our  South  Lancashire  Glossaries  affirm,  “ a 
jumble,  a confusion”  {Bam.),  “ peevish,  uncomfortable,  cross-grained” 
{T.  B.  edit.  1833);  the  first  edition  with  a Glossary  designates  it 
“ conceals,”  which  would  be  correct  if  applied  to  a verb. 

What,  my  lusty  Frank, 

So  near  a wife  and  will  not  tell  your  friend, 

But  you  will  to  this  gear  in  hugger  mugger  ? 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  v.  235. 

“ Such  a one  they  sawe  there  by  lyrkinge  and  huggeringe  two  hours 
before  the  gentleman  came;”  ( A Caveat,  &e.  by  Harman , 1567). 
In  Florio’s  Dictionary  (Italian)  dinascoso  is  rendered  secretly,  hid- 
denly,  in  hugger  mugger.  (Vid.  Reed’s  Shakspere,  vol.  xviii.  p.  284; 
Old  Plays  1780,  vol.  viii.  p.  48 ; Revenger’s  Tragedy , act  v.  sc.  4, 
p.  357 ; Mother  Hubbard’s  Tale  ( Old  Plays ),  vol.  vii.  p.  409.) 
Tory  rory  is  explained  in  our  Glossaries  by  a reference  to  hey-go - 
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mad : u He  drank  the  health  five  times  supernaculum  to  my  son 
44  Brainsick,  and  dipt  my  daughter  Pleasances  little  finger  to  make 
“ it  go  down  more  glibly,  and,  before  George,  I grew  4 tory  rory1 9 
44  as  they  say,  and  strained  a brimmer ( Dry  den's  Kind  Keeper , 
vol.  i.  p.  1.) 

Bam  appears  to  us  imputed  to  South  Lancashire  for  the  sake  of 
a Welch  derivation.  We  believe  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  bamboozle, 
and  the  only  use  of  it  in  our  district  we  have  either  seen  or  heard  is 
in  an  old  Liverpool  Squib  Book,  where  Mr.  Bamber  Gascoyne  is 
designated  by  an  opponent  as  44  a bam  from  Gascony.'” 

Grewnt , greyhound  ( T.  B.) ; this  is  merely  an  abbreviation.  In 
the  canons  of  Canute  quoted  in  Man  wood’s  Forest  Laws , 44canes  quos 
Angli  greyhound  appellunt9 * 11  occurs.  (Yid.  Rick.,  Jn.  and  Sicppt.,  and 
Knapp,  p.  136).  The  old  greyhound  had  a scent  and  hunted  deer. 
Grew  (Scot.),  a greyhound  ; grey  (Icel.),  a dog ; grewan , a grey- 
hound (Kinross),  grewhund ; grei  or  grey  hound , Grecian  hound 
( Minsheu ),  grewe,  greece  (Scot),  grey,  a badger : 44  And  they 

“ not  only  cowrsydd  w*  sum  grewnds  but  also  wfc  horsemen,  w*  darts 
44  and  sperys,  and  many  [stags]  so  sleyn,  (1516,  Lodge’s  Illustra- 
tions, vol.  i.  p.  6)  ; 44  Yoad’n  be  os  gawnt  os  a grewnt11  (T.  B.) 

The  guts  are  with  us  what  the  brains  are  to  other  people.  “ Boh 
I think  i my  guts  ittle  doo  ;11  44  For  I think  e me  guts  Fst  stink  like 
a foomurt11  (T.  B.)  Butler  seated  the  affections  in  this  portion  of 
the  body  : 

It  grieved  him  to  the  guts  that  they — 

Hudibras , part  i.  canto  2,  line  893. 

9 North’s  origin  of  tlie  epithet  “ Tory”  has  been  generally  adopted.  Eichardson 

throws  some  doubt  upon  it  by  quoting  Skinner  (ob.  1687).  North’s  date  for  the  word 
is  1679  (Examen,  p.  321),  Johnson’s  1680,  which  is  the  year  of  the  last  4to  edition 

of  Dryden’s  LimberTiam , or  the  Kind  Keeper.  The  designations  Tory  and  Whig  were 
no  doubt  given  by  adversaries  as  abusive.  Skinner  derived  tory  rory  from  thor 
(Teut.)  a fool,  and  in  that  sense  Dryden  adopted  it  adjectively.  It  is  rendered  “wildly” 
by  Halliwell  and  in  Wright’s  Dictionary.  If  Tory  be  deduced  from  the  worst  of  the 
Irish  in  1679,  tory  rory  has  evidently  another  parentage;  and  if  tantivy  was  also 
temp.  Car.  II.  (North  ut  supra)  descriptive  of  a Jacobite,  perhaps  tory  rory , another 
boisterous  expressiou,  may  also  be  an  additional  imputation  on  the  party  to  be  ma- 
ligned. 
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He  has  no  guts  in  his  brains.  The  anfractus  of  the  brain  looked  up- 
on when  the  dura  mater  is  taken  off  do  much  resemble  guts.  — 
Ray. 

The  guts  of  my  conscience  begin  to  be  of  whit  leather.  — Virgin  Mar- 
tyr, act  iv.  sc.  2. 

We  must  pass  from  the  words  to  the  letters  and  diphthongs  which 
obtain  in  South  Lancashire.  The  vowels  interchange  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  consonants  is  to  soften.  A sinks  into  insignificance,  its 
place  being  variously  supplied  and  especially  by  o.  This  before  print- 
ing fixed  conventionalisms  was  generally  the  case  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  words  like  man  and  land  were  spelt  mon  and  lond  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  custom  of  doing  this  is  firmly  retained  amongst 
us,  and  although  a common  archaism  it  is  in  the  present  day  one 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  dialect.  Thus  a Loncoshire 
or  Manchester  mon  are  sobriquets  which  we  may  neither  repudiate 
nor  even  explain  by  pleading  “ the  natural  tendency  of  a to  become 

o. ”  {Latham’s  Gram.  vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  Camden  says  the  Saxons 
styled  the  county  Lone  asters  eyre,  vulgo  Lonkashire.  On}  os,  ot , 
con , onseer,  condle , crom , lone , hong’ d,  hommer , hondle,  hont , stond , 
and  a number  of  other  words  bear  testimony  to  the  displacement  of 
a.  In  Halifax,  according  to  Mr.  Watson,  o is  converted  into  a, 
and  it  is  perhaps  this  counter  and  neighbouring  influence  which 
accounts  for  Collier's  occasional  relaxation  of  his  rule  in  the  opposite 
change,  as  crap,  wark,  misfartins,  rank  (wrong),  ward,  far.  As  a pre- 
fix o intrudes  on  the  first  vowel  in  owey , ogen , onny  ( D . G.  vol.  i. 

p.  226),  onother , ofore,  ohoon , obeawt , ofeard,  &c.  A and  o from 
Beowulf  to  Skelton  were  considered  as  alike. 

The  Sowdane  with  his  ownne  honde 
Crowned  hir  Quene  of  all  his  londe, 

And  sent  hir  to  his  countre  ; 

A chartir  was  made  fulle  wele  farande, 

The  Sowdane  selide  it  with  his  hande, 

That  thofe  he  never  come  in  his  lande 
That  scho  solde  quene  be. 

Sir  Isumbras , I.  330. 

D 
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Londs  ( Paston  Letters , vol.  iii.  p.  130)  ; onye  ( ib . p.  132)  ; mony , 
many  (ib.  p.  284);  mare , more;  save , sore;  aide , old;  none, 

(Thornton  MS.  Camd.  Soc .,  4,  6,  90,  92,  95.)  Piers  Ploughman, 
Chaucer,  Mandeville  and  Wicliff  will  abundantly  in  almost  any  of 
their  pages  exemplify  the  interchange  of  a and  o. 

The  substitution  of  e for  a is  another  of  the  instincts  of  our  lan- 
guage. From  the  most  remote  days,  and  through  all  of  the  tongues 
from  which  they  are  derived,  the  Teutonic  lingual  family  have 
shown  this  tendency  (D.  G.  vol.  i.  pp,  43,  49,  79,  202,  225,  269,  281). 
Unfortunately  the  great  European  philologue  only  treats  of  Early 
Anglo-Saxon  (vol.  i.  p.  222),  and  tells  us  that  a more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  achieved  by  an  examination  of  the 
remains  found  in  England  itself.  It  is  however  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  show,  without  tracing  the  use  of  e for  a from  Early  Anglo- 
Saxon  downwards,  that  before  printing  the  practice  prevailed  in 
England  generally,  and  therefore  its  being  retained  in  any  district 
proves  nothing  as  to  a peculiarity  of  origin  but  the  contrary.  Our 
custom  in  this  exchange  of  vowels  comes  within  the  scope  of 
Grimm’s  disparaging  remarks  on  English : “ So  great  is  the  con- 
tusion in  the  oscillation  between  the  old  writing  and  the  modern 
“pronunciation  that  one  may  as  well  leave  the  true  orthoepy  un- 
“ learnt  as  attempt  to  gather  it  by  the  ear”  (D.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  540). 
Then  follows  a denunciation  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Trench  against  our 
pronouncing  dictionaries. 

We  find  hese  (“  condition  as  to  outward  circumstances”),  ete}  seme , 
tene  ( tane , Old  Eng.,  ta’en),  deme , heke,  mede , brerely , &c.  in  Tim 
Bobbin ; this  is  converting  the  a elongated  by  the  silent  e into  e. 
Same  and  made  are  resumed  in  the  South  Lancashire  of  1853.  This 
long  soft  a however  formed,  even  by  ai,  as  fain , tail,  plain , &c.,  or 
otherwise  occurring,  is  reduced  to  e,  as  “ Kene  kilt  Ebil ;”  tele, 
plene,fere , eem,fene  (fane,  B.  F.)  This  transition  is  Scandinavian 
(D.  G.  vol.  i.  pp.  293-295)  and  not  Anglo-Saxon,  and  proceeds 
from  the  dipthong  ai,  ay,  ei,  leaving  the  accent  on  the  first  letter ; 
in  some  dialects  the  second  is  prominent  as  in  Herefordshire.  Berm 
(beirma  Gael.,  beorma  A.S.,  Oep/ios  Dief  p.  326,  berm  Chaucer, 
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berrnyn  Prompt.  Par.),  kest  (Wiclif,  c.  4 and  12,  and  Faerie 
Queene , xii.  15.),  keckle  ( kaeckelen  Dutch)  retain  their  legi- 
timate pronunciation.  Formerly  (1758)  we  said  fethur , rethur , 
wetur ; and  now  (1853)  faythur,  raythur , veaytur.  Of  father, 
fadar  Goth.,  we  suspect  the  German  rater  gives  the  true  accent  of 
the  first  d ; but  we  look  to  the  Old  Friesish  feder  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  faeder  {a)  as  well  as  the  Icelandic  fedr , as  justifying  fetliur; 
on  the  other  hand  the  Greek  and  Latin  7 raryp  and  pater , the  French 
pere  and  the  North  Friesish  raer , all  prepare  us  for  faythur.  Rather , 
hraed3  hraethe  (Bos.,  A.S.)  Waytur  again  the  Anglo-Saxon  ae , 
alike  transferable  to  ay  or  e . Our  inconsistency  is  however  not  to 
be  explained  away.  We  turn  e into  a in  dark , loft,  marry , hard 
bally , &c.  “And  cheryte  so  colde”  (Skelton's  Speke  Parrot , p.  493); 
gret,  great ; farre , far  ; werre , war ; Remond , Raymond ; hertely , 
derly,  yerd  ( Paston  Letters , vol.  i.  pp.  42,  52,  56,  58;  vol.  iii. 
pp.  264,  290,  300,  31  6.)  “ And  the  two  sterres  ne  moven  never” 

(Mandeville) . Then  Chaucer  abounds  in  e supplying  the  place  of«. 
Ai  is  not  a dipthong  but  d as  in  fate,  and  in  the  use  of  this  letter  we 
seem  to  follow  the  derivation  of  the  words.  Blain , fair , swaith , are 
pronounced  as  in  English. 

By  flyes  death,  botch  and  blayne.  — 1538,  God's  Promises  ; Dodsley , 
vol.  i.  p.  25. 

Aighs  (ax,  and  perhaps  the  a was  formerly  softened  by  the  silent  e , 
maugre  the  double  consonant,  axe , acs}  aex,  eax,  Bos.) 

With  is  ax  in  ys  hond.  — Pol.  Songs,  E.  1,  222. 

Let  him  make  an  axe  for  the  nones.  — Richard  Coeur  de  Lyon ; 

Warton , vol.  i.  p.  167. 

Fartin  is  altogether  exceptional,  derived  from  the  French  fortune ; 
it  is  one  of  the  few  vulgarisms  with  which  we  are  afflicted.  Flaiglit, 
a light  turf;  (flak  and  flaight,  turf,  fuel,  Halli.,  Wt. ; ad flaa  Icel.; 
cutem  detraliere,  Cr.  flay)  ; gaight , give  it ; gainer , nearer  (Or.  gane, 
gayn,  adj.  near,  applied  to  a way;  gen,  utilis,  Old  Swe. ; genwaeg 
5 via  brevior,  Jn.)  Dief  vol.  ii.  p.  395.  “ A word  peculiarly  used 

“in  the  north  of  England,  gain  adj.,  commodus,  facilis,  promptus, 
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“alacer,  propinquus,  honestus.11  Diefenbach  hesitates  about  its  French 
origin.  “ In  remoter  times  the  French  gaignage  served  for  it.  In 
“fact  Bosworth  gives gynan  (A.S.)  lucrari.11  This  is  however  on 
Somner’s  authority.  Gain,  near,  is  in  Lilly  and  Lydgate;  but  al- 
though in  the  Tim  Bobbin  glossaries,  as  likewise  the  more  important 
word  gar , we  do  not  perceive  them  in  the  book  itself.  Saig,  a 
saw  ( saga  A.S.)  saigh  v.  saw  {seed,  sen). 

I seigh  the  sonne  and  the  see.  — Piers  Ploughman. 

Reson  I seigh  soothly.  — Ibid. 

Slaigh,  sleawgh , the  sloe  ; slae  {Jn.)  ; unlaight , unlaced ; unleawght , 
{< lacet , Fr.)  unlaughed  {Bam.)  ; haigs,  haws  {haga  A.S.) 

Aw,  au,  is  so  common  in  the  South  Lancashire  dialect,  and  appa- 
rently acts  as  the  sound  substituted  for  the  radical  vowel  in  so  many 
cases,  that  but  for  the  connection  of  this  diphthong  both  with  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  tongues,  we  should  vainly  attempt  to 
account  for  its  ubiquity.  Modern  German,  however,  has  au  so  em- 
bedded in  it  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  another  of  the 
same  family  lavish  in  its  use.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  diphthong  eaw  that 
South  Lancashire  adopts  the  sound.  With  us  aw  replaces  I;  it 
likewise  stands  for  all.  Awlung,  awter  cation,  awmeety , awteration , 
hawks , sawt,  fawt,  &c. ; before  l this  sound  is  both  archaic  and  not 
partially  colloquial.  Its  interchange  with  o is  worthy  observation : 
awlus,  always  {T.  B.);  olis  {B.  F.);  ealleweza  {A.S.);  awf  (aelf, 
Bos.  oaf,  Eng.  Dial. ; Dief.  vol.  i.  p.  208 ; aufe,  Drayton ; ouphe 
Shakspere ;)  awts,  orts,  Eng.,  refuse  of  hay,  left  meat,  fragments. 

Evening  orts  are  good  morning  fodder.  — Ray,  p.  103. 

To  make  orts  of  good  hay.  — Ibid.,  p.  20 5. 

Dief.  vol.  i.  p.  132;  iate , iotu,  Irippe  (Old  North)  : ort  (Ger.) ; per- 
haps the  crib  became  to  signify  what  it  contained,  “ uberbleibsel  des 
Futters.11  (See  Mr.  Garnett  on  odd  and  ort,  Qu.  Rev.  liv.  p.  328.) 
“ On  began  o crowming  oTh  leawp  hoyles  on  tlT  slifters  i’th  leath 
“ woughs  full  o awts.11  The  second  o here  stands  for  aw,  all.  Awse ,s 
hawse,  1853;  oss,  1753;  osi  (W.),  to  offer,  essayer  (French), 
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audeo,  ausus.  “I  durst  ostite  o tean  a bear  by  th1  tooth  osta  ost  seech 
44  hur  i’th  teawn.”  Naw  {T.  B .,  B.  F .)  ; not , ne,  nawt , nothing 
(R.  F.)  ; nowt  (T.  B.,  Bam.)  ; neaht,  naht , nauht  (A.#.)  ; now- 
ther , nother ; these  various  South  Lancashire  negatives  are  as  old  as 
the  English  language  and  have  been  steadfastly  retained,  whilst 
other  forms  have  been  supplied  to  the  educated  classes. 

And  nout  one  our  earen  auh  ower  eie  thurles  tunetli  azein  idel  speche. 
Anc.  Riwle , p.  70. 

Ne  clothes  nouther.  — Ibid.  p.  350. 

That  nath  nout  en  hod  his  hed  for  te  hude.  — Pol.  Songs , E.  1,  p.  150. 

Gawm , understand  or  comprehend,  gaumjau  (Goth.),  sehen,  gewah- 
ren,  geomian  gieman  (A.S.),  to  regard  ( Die f.  vol.  ii.  p.  387  ; Bos.); 
yeme}  animadvertere,  attendere  (Dief. ; Jn.) 

And  theroffhad  owre  kynge  an  awme  (a  knowledge.) — Sege  of  Roan, 
Arch.  xxi.  p.  62. 

Gaum  ( Halli .,  Wt.,  Cites . PL,  Cr.) 

Gawster , another  most  expressive  and  peculiarly  South  Lancashire 
word.  Mr.  Davies  here  holds  in  requisition  44  Old  North  geistr 
44  vehemens,  and  Ger.  Bav.  gaustern , to  act  with  precipitancy  or  rash- 
44  ness.11  This  family  of  words  on  which  the  German  geist  depends 
are  given  in  Dief.  vol.  i.  p.  398 ; but  we  do  not  think  gawster  be- 
longs to  them.  Jamieson’s  gawcy  affords  a trace  of  the  word  in  its 
third  meaning : 

Weel  might  ye  trow  to  see  them  there 
Whan  pacing  wi’  a gawsy  air 

In  gude  braid  claith.  — Fergusson. 

And  again  from  Ramsay  : 

Lang  syne,  my  Lord,  I had  a court 
And  nobles  filled  my  cawsy, 

But  since  I have  been  fortune’s  sport 
I look  nae  hawff  sae  gawsy. 

Here  the  word  means  swaggering  as  our  gawster . The  Netherlands1 
44  guy sen  effluere  cum  strepitu,  gausen  (Swz.)  liquida  miscere  et 
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“pejorare,  blaterare11  ( Dief  vol.  ii.  p.  409),  deserves  consideration. 
Gairstering  ( Or .)  ; goyster  (Grose). 

There  are  several  French  words  on  which  we  have  imposed  our 
aw.  Gawmble  (gambol),  dawmp , gauby , jawms  (doorjambs),  &c. ; 
and  one  affording  an  illustration  of  that  misdivision  of  syllables  on 
which  Latham  dilates  {Gram.  vol.  ii.  p.  51).  His  example  is  an  og 
(Dan.),  a nag  (Eng.)  The  indefinite  article  an  appears  here  to  be  in 
fault,  so  a nawstler  (ostler)  or  a noant  (aunt)  S.  L. ; but  the  article 
will  not  account  for  this  usage  in  the  common  South  Lancashire 
word  nown  (own),  and  which  is  frequent  in  Old  English. 

Of  my  noune  p’per  godes.  — Paston  Letters , vol.  i.  p.  13. 

Wrytin  w*  my  noune  chaunsery  hand.  — Ibid.  p.  48. 

And  my  nowne  body.  — Avowynge  ofArtlier,  p.  35. 

How  thynk  you  by  this,  my  nowne  deare  mother?  — Wit  and 
Science , p.  36. 

Ye  have  offended  me  wyth  mysse  and  kepte  me  fro  my  nowne 
cete.  — Sege  of  Roan , Arch.  xxi.  p.  75. 

Boh  his  gronny’s  alive,  an  wooan  weh  his  noant  Margary  e Grinfilt, 
at  pleck  where  his  nown  mother  coom  fro.  — {T.  B.) 

The  diphthong  au  proceeds  from  the  Gothic  and  is  adopted  in  the 
Scandinavian,  Teutonic  and  Scotch  languages.  Grimm,  treating  of 
Gothic  vowels  {D.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  46),  says : “ du  answers  to  the  o and 
“ u of  Old  High  German,  ed  of  Anglo  Saxon,  and  au  Icelandic  ; and 
“ au  is  represented  by  the  o or  u of  Old  High  German,  Old  Saxon, 
“ and  Icelandic,  and  sometimes  by  the  ea  of  Anglo  Saxon."11  “ The 
u modern  Scandinavian  dialects  approximate  the  old  au  to  the  sound 
“of  of  The  troubled  o or  ou  is  meant,  for  treating  of  the  Old 
North  (Icel.)  vowels  we  find  “ au  corresponds  to  du  Goth.,  au  (ou) 
6 Old  High  German,  and  ed  Anglo  Saxon11  ( D . G.  vol.  i.  p.  293)  ; 
and  here  is  a note  in  which  Grimm  differs  from  Rask  who  rejects 
the  sound  in  modern  German  of  au , a somewhat  hardy  Danish  con- 
jecture, which  the  Teuton  affirms  to  be  sometimes  du  and  sometimes 
au,  and  he  has  fortunately  in  his  analysis  of  modern  German  vowels 
given  us  a clear  idea  of  this  difference  {D.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  523).  Here 
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au  “ is  a common  diphthong  in  which  two  kinds  of  organic  sounds 
“ disadvantageous^  mix ; 1°  au  equivalent  to  the  Old  High  German 
“ & in  haus , 2°  equivalent  to  ou  in  taub , baum , &c.”  To  this  last  we 
would  direct  attention  as  identical  with  our  pronunciation  of  the 
second  portion  of  eaw.  “The  mixing  u and  ou  began  long  ago  in 
“ Modern  High  German  ; at  present  the  distinction  between  the  two 
“ kinds  of  au  is  no  longer  made  by  the  educated  classes,  and  it  would 
“ be  impracticable,  as  in  some  low  dialects,  to  represent  the  first  au 
“as  au  and  the  second  as  au , that  is  to  say  haum  is  a good  rhyme 
“for  baum  and  schaum  for  traum .”  Under  the  head  of  modern 
English  vowels  we  find : “ The  Anglo-Saxon  out  the  English  of 
“our  day  will  not  express,  although  u in  the  English  middle  age 
“grew  to  ou  and  thence  to  au (Z>.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  543.) 

We  must  further  remark,  in  order  to  connect  the  u (A.&.)  with 
eaw10  ($.  L.),  that  eo  is  one  of  the  most  usual  changes  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  u to  receive ; lufan  leofan,  clufan  cleofan,  murnan  meornan, 
burg  beorg ; this  radical  vowel  also  sometimes  escaped  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  by  the  adoption  of  y ; scrud  scrydan,  hunger  hyngrian. 
“ Ea  (A.$.)  is  every  where  hard  to  separate  from  eo  (A.$.)”  (D.  G. 
vol.  i.  p.  240.)  We  experience  this  in  another  class  of  words; 
breod  (A.S.)  bread  (S,  A.),  cheap  ( A.S .)  cheop  (S.  L.)  The  ed  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  is  set  down  (D.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  238)  as  similar  to  du 
(Goth.),  au , 6,  ou  (0.  H.  G.),  au  (Icel.)  ; “the  preceding  e dare  I 
“not  accept  for  an  e (springing  out  of  *),  it  appears  the  weakening 
“ of  some  other  vowel.”  This  is  precisely  our  e “ mit  fllichtig  vor- 
geschlagenem  e”  in  beawt  quod  literis  dicere  non  est.  Our  general 
substitute  in  modern  English  for  the  Saxon  u is  ou  or  ow,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  eo  with  the  troubled  o which  necessarily  attracted  the 
accent  and  thus  adapted  itself  to  the  Teutonic  inclination  of  mixing 
u and  ou. 

The  fate  of  words  having  u for  their  principal  vowel  is  illustrated 


i°  <c  The  shibboleth  of  the  three  dialects  is  house , which  the  Northumbrian  pro- 
nounces hoose , the  North  Anglian  haoose,  nearly  like  au  in  Italian  flauto,  and  the 
“ inhabitants  of  South  Lancashire  in  a way  quod  literis  dicere  non  est,  but  generally 
“ represented  in  print  by  heaivse .”  — {Mr.  Garnett } Quar.  Rev.,  No.  lv.  p.  386.) 
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in  be  utan,  be  out  ( TooJce , p.  713).  “ But  could  entirely  supply  the 

place  of  the  conjunction  without' ’ (ibid.  p.  175),  without  ab  (A  ./S'.) 
withutan,  extra  (Skinner).  Our  beawt  is  sine  and  not  extra;  it  does 
not  mean  externally  or  beyond,  but  without  applied  to  deprivation. 
“ Butan  ( A.S . sine,  prseter,  extra),  in  common  use,  prep,  and  simple 
“ participle,  sometimes  written  bute , whence  arises  the  English  but 
“of  many  significations,  buta , Old  Fries.”  (D.  G.  vol.  iii.  p.  263.) 
“ It  begun  t’  be  dark  on  I’r  beawt  scoance”  ( T.  B.)  “ Aw  waitud 

“ o greyt  whoile  ofore  aw  cud  get  oer  th1  rode  tuth  Palus  beawt  bein 
“ run  oer”  (B.  F.)  Thorpe  calls  butan  without,  semi-Saxon. 

Ne  cymst  tliu  butan  aelmyssen  on  mine  gesylide.  — Exod.  xxiii.  15. 
And  synd  buton  leabtre.  — Matt.  xii.  15. 

Fortham  ge  ne  magon  nan  thing  don  butan  me.  — John  xv.  6;  so 
Luke  i.  6. 

And  feolle  ase  dude  Lucifer  vor  he  was  bute  charge. — Ancren  Riwle , 
p.  140;  and  one  bute  vere,  ibid.  p.  398;  butan  leave,  ibid. 
p.  238. 

Chaucer  is  quoted  by  Junius  three  times  as  using  this  word  ( Tooke , 
vol  i.  p.  203,  Note.) 

But  temperance  in  tene. 

But  baite  or  tiring. 

But  mete  or  drink. 

In  Piers  Ploughman  we  have  the  Lancashire  word,  the  suffix  en 
being  removed. 

A1  thei  blessyng  of  God 
Beouten  thei  walken.  — Creed  1297. 

This  cote  boute  seame 

To  break  yt  were  shame.  — Chester  Plays , vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

Goe  wee  worck  boute  dyne  (din).  — Ibid.  p.  47. 

But  the  source  of  eaw  will  be  made  manifest  in  the  following  list 
of  Anglo  Saxon  words  with  their  modern  English  and  South  Lan- 
cashire representatives.  Clut , clout,  cleawt ; druncnian , drowned, 
dreawnt ; ure , our,  eawer  ; ule,  owl,  eawl ; ut,  out,  eawt ; ful , foul, 
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feaw  (ugly)  ; hu , how,  heaw ; hund,  hound,  heawnd  ; hus , house, 
heawse ; ku,  cow,  keaw  ; lus , louse,  leawse  ; mus , mouse,  meawse  ; 
muth,  mouth,  meawth ; nu,  now,  neaw ; pund,  pound,  peawnd ; 
runiarij  rouned,  reawnt  (whispered) ; sund , soundly,  seawndly ; 
scufan , shoved,  sheawvt ; sur , sour,  seawer ; scur , scour,  skeawr ; 
tun , town,  teawn  ; plume , plumb,  pleawm  ; rust,  reawst ; mean, 
suck,  seawke;  sluma , slumber,  sleawm  (“slumerian  A./S.,  slomer 
“ O/J.  Eng.,  slumber  Eng . ; also  stupere,  stupefacere,  slumra  Sive., 
“ sloom  Eng.,  schlummer,  sloomy,  trage,  sloum  Cum. ; compare  the 
“ Old  North  slum  n.  silentium  pudor,  sluma  tacere,  vultum  et  ani- 
“mum  demittere,1’  Dief.  vol.  ii.  p.  269).  We  think  our  monosyllable 
is  derived  from  the  Old  North  and  not  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dis- 
syllable ; sloum,  (CV.),  not  in  West,  and  Cumb. ; (sloom,  Wt. 
and  Halli .,  as  belonging  to  the  North) ; sloum,  slaum,  Old  North , a 
gentle  sleep  (Jn.)  ; stupian , stoop,  steawp  ; ihuma , thumb,  theawm 
(damn  Ger.)-,  thusend , thousand,  theawsend ; zyllan  ( A.S. ),  howl, 
yeawl.  Deawlc , teawse  and  cleawds  (duck,  touze,  clouds),  the  last  of 
not  very  certain  derivation,  are  perhaps  of  late  introduction,  they  are 
each  however  with  u or  ou  as  the  radical  vowel.  The  word  meawl 
( miauller ),  evidently  an  echo  to  the  sound  a cat  makes,  may  be 
classed  with  cuckoo , peewit , bitter  bump , the  Irish  designation  of  a 
quail,  “wet  my  lips,”  and  the  like  schallworeer.  Creawse , set  down  as 
“ very  loving,  lustful,”  in  the  old  Tim  Bobbin  glossaries.  Ray  defines 
crowse  “ brisk,  budge,  lively,  jolly ;”  “as  crowse  as  a new  washen 
louse.” 

A gray  haired  knight  set  up  his  head 

And  crackit  right  crousely.  — Auld  Maitland. 

Here  at  thy  friends  will  crack  full  crowse.  — Robin  Hood  and  the 
Potter , p.  74. 

“Evidently  connected  with  crus , wrathful  {Havelok  1966),  and 
“ hence  perhaps  crusty.” 

Azeyn  hem  was  he  kene  and  crons.  — Cursor  Mundi  MS.,  Trin.  Col., 
Cantab. 

Crowse,  sprightly,  merry,  or  alert.  — North. 
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Such  one  thou  art  as  is  the  little  fly 

Who  is  so  crowse  and  gamesome  with  the  flame.  — Drayton,  Ed.  7; 
Nares. 

Spr.  How  chear  my  hearts  ? 

1st  Beggar.  Most  crowse,  most  capringly. — Jovial  Crew. 

“ Corrouce  (Fr.)  angry;  kroes  (Belg.),  kraus  (Ger.)  krus,  krusig 
“ (Swe.),  crisp,  curled,  frizzled.  This  may  be  the  origin,  as  our 
“term  conveys  the  idea  of  a person  assuming  a great  deal  of  self- 
“ importance. 

Ajax  for  a his  crouseness  now 

Cud  na  get  out  his  sword.  — Poem  ; Buchan  Dial. 

“The  primary  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a cock  who  is  said  to  be 
“ crowse  when  he  bristles  up  his  feathers  so  as  to  make  them  appear 
“as  if  curled;  krusa  (Dan.),  ad  orno  cincinnum  paro”  ( Jn . and 
supplement).  The  word  perhaps  has  its  lustful  meaning  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Chester  Plays , vol.  i.  p.  51  : 

Heare  are  heastes  in  this  howse, 

Heare  cattes  make  yt  crowsse, 

Heare  a rotten  heare  a mousse, 

That  standeth  niglie  togeither. 

Gras , grasse,  graise , crassus.  Causes  grasses , immodest  actions ; 
paroles  grasses , lascivious  speeches ; un  gras , a bawdie  tale  (Cot- 
grate').  We  doubt  the  word  in  Tim  Bobbin  having  this  meaning: 
“ Boh  has  ta  nau  heard  of  tat  creawse  tike  Stuart,  and  clummerheads 
“ Finch  ?”  This  hardly  justifies  a conjecture  removing  crowse  from 
its  ordinary  signification,  and  after  all  croicse  like  brade  may  express 
anything  which  a particular  action  or  appearance  of  the  body  shows. 
The  start  or  brade  (sawte  or  brunt,  Prompt.  Par. ; Q.  R.  liv.  p.  321). 
“Eh  brad  (clapped)  me  een  on  im”  ( T . B.  p.  50).  “On  there  Fr 
ill  breed  ogen'”  (ibid.  p.  37),  frightened,  in  which  sense  it  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Collier.  (See  also  Diefenbach,  vol.  i.  p.  2 66,  and 
Jamieson).  So  crowse  stands  figuratively  for  pertness,  presumption, 
and  is  said  to  be  syuonimous  with  kipper 11  (T.  B.),  anything  for 

11  A term  applied  to  salmon  when  unfit  to  be  taken,  of  unknown  etymology  ( T '.  J.) 
“ Go  teaw  on  slaver  Seroh  o Katchot’s  in  ye  bin  so  kipper”  ( T . B.) 
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which  a man  imitates  a bird  in  ruffling  himself.  Seawl , wet  stuff  to 
eat  with  bread ; “ An  dear  is  seawl  and  cheese”  ( T.  B.)  ; “butter- 
milk or  whey  taken  with  oaten  cake”  ( Bam .)  Collier  alludes  to  oat 
cake  in  fat  or  dripping.  Seawl  in  Lancashire  is  now  used  for  a size 
for  silk,  made  of  water  and  flower ; and  in  the  Fylde  sawlin  is  the 
stiffening  for  warps  {Mr.  Raines).  Sowen  in  Scotland  is  paste  used 
to  stiffen  yarn ; sowens , flummery  made  of  the  dust  of  oatmeal  re- 
maining among  the  seeds,  steeped  and  soured ; seawe  (A.S.)  ; sogh 
(Belg.)  ; suan  (Gallic,  Jn.)  ; seawe  (A.S.),  juice,  moisture,  glue 
{Somner ; Bos.) 

Ceawnty , ceawnsil , meawnt , reawnd , are  also  exceptional  as  not 
being  derived  from  words  having  u for  their  radical  vowel ; (comte, 
conseil,  monter,  ronde).  But  we  treat  the  French  (and  we  are 
great  appropriators  of  their  language)  very  much  as  we  serve  the 
Anglo-Saxon ; the  Gallic  ou  and  the  Saxon  u are  both  replaced  by 
eaw  according  to  our  phonesis;  but  adopting  Grimm's  monitory 
remark,  “ immer  bleibt  die  gemeine  schrift  hinter  den  feinheiten  der 
“laute  zuriick”  ( D . G.  vol.  i.  p.  232,  note),  and  remembering  Mr. 
Garnett's  characteristic  of  this  diphthong,  eaw  may  be  hardly  as  cor- 
rect a representation  of  the  sound  it  would  convey  as  ou.  The 
French  words  which  occur  to  us  as  thus  naturalized  in  South  Lan- 
cashire are  bankreawty  beawlt , creawp , creawn , deawt , keawerser  and 
peawr  ; banqueroute,  boule,  croupe,  couronne,  douter,  cours,  pouvoir. 
Leawp , loop,  lub  {Erse),  and  keawr , cower  ; curian  {Welch),  or  cour- 
ber  {Fr.) 

That  the  South  Lancashire  eaw  is  oral  in  its  origin  and  unpro- 
duced in  writing  until  Collier  set  it  down  is  indisputable.  The  eaw  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  appears  also  to  be  the  metathesis  of  ae  as  in  Caelin 
who  Bede  tells  us  was  called  Ceawlin.  There  were  other  words 
having  this  diphthong : Gleawcester , Gloucester ; meaw , a sea  mew  ; 
leawde , lewd;  heaw,  hue,;  ceawy  chewed;  heawan,  to  hew;  deaw , 
dew,  &c.,  showing  an  interchange  between  eaw  and  u and  ou.  Of 
the  first  description,  the  ae  converted  into  ea,  we  possess  many  exam- 
ples, and  which  indeed  are  generally  pure  English  but  for  the  double 
intonation  in  which  our  peasants  always  rejoice,  just  as  did  the 
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Frieslanders  who  so  amazed  Bosworth  by  the  endless  nuances  they 
gave  words.  Eat,  aet ; feather , faether  ; fear , faer  ; leady , hlaefdig, 
&c. ; these  with  us  are  pronounced  with  the  true  doppelter  selbst 
laut,  and  are  never  dissyllabic. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have  added  the  e to  the  Old  German 
liauen  and  dau , heawan  deaw  ( hauen  than , Modern  German)  ; this 
last  is  doegg  (Icel.)  and  dagg  (Swe.),  whence  our  South  Lancashire 
deg,  to  wet,  to  sprinkle  water  on,  and  dagg,  to  splash,  daggle. 

Wyth  tlieyr  lieles  dagged, 

Their  kirtles  all  to  iagged, 

Theyr  smockes  all  to  ragged.  — Skelton  Elyn.  Rum.,  123. 

“ I daggyll  or  I dagge  a thyng  with  myer”  {Pal. ; Lesclar  de  la  lan- 
gue  Fr.  1530,  table  of  verbs)  ; daggyde  fractillosus  {Prompt.  Par.)\ 
“pounsed  and  dagged  clothing'’  {Chau.;  Parson's  Tale)',  “jagging 
or  foliating  the  edge  of  a garment”  ( Ways  note  in  Prompt . Par.  in 
v.,  and  Dyces  note , Skelton,  vol.  ii.  p.  163). 

We  must  here  break  off.  Our  object  is  to  show  that  the  South 
Lancashire  dialect  merits  an  examination  which  it  has  not  hitherto 
received.  No  one  person  can  do  this.  A small  number  were  it  is 
true  employed  by  Sully  to  inform  him  of  the  events  of  his  own  life, 
but  a crowd  are  invoked  by  Grimm  and  Dr.  Trench  to  render  com- 
plete a work  of  lexicography.  Our  diphthongs  comprise  almost 
every  possible  vowel  combination,  and  we  have  only  here  briefly 
noticed  one.  Our  words  scattered  through  districts  and  used  by  a 
population,  yet  held  marvellously  together  amongst  immigrants 
twentyfold  their  number,  require  collection.  Collier’s  diligent  accu- 
mulation a century  ago  is  invaluable,  but  the  very  glossary  which 
accompanies  his  book  shows  that  his  verbal  knowledge  was  defective. 
Grimm  {D.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  222)  says  that  it  yet  remains  to  explain 
Anglo-Saxon  to  enquire  closely  into  the  play  (spielarten)  of  dialects 
which  must  be  gathered  with  a reference  to  place  and  time,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  in  England.  We  are  satisfied  there  is  no  speech  so 
original  and  so  important  to  the  end  thus  proposed  as  our  own  neg- 
lected South  Lancashire  patois. 
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A century  has  passed  since  Collier  remarked  that  commerce,  in- 
tercourse with  strangers  and  education  were  lessening  the  purity  of 
our  vernacular.  These  causes  have  since  been  in  increasing  opera- 
tion, and  though  the  genuine  patois  may  still  be  discriminated 
amidst  the  Babel  of  tongues  with  which  it  is  intermixed,  yet  the 
speech  of  earlier  times  is  most  valuable  to  the  philologist. 

Mr.  Halliwell  in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary  refers  to  two  an- 
cient specimens  of  the  Lancashire  dialect.  The  first  ( Lansd . MSS. 
560,  fo.  45,  circ.  1440)  consists  of  Latin  hexameters  to  facilitate  the 
acquiring  of  nouns,  with  an  English  translation  which  we  see  no 
reason  to  claim  as  ours.  Bely , follis , is  our  ballis,  doris  (hostia,  for 
the  aspirates  are  here  misplaced),  with  us  dur , hows  heawse,  hale 
ele , nayl  nele , &c.  The  second  is  a letter  (or  speech  ?)  in  Braith- 
waite’s  Lancashire  Lovers,  and  is  a very  meagre  specimen  and  only 
connected  with  our  tongue  as  containing  the  verbs  lian  and  don. 

Although  the  interesting  collection  of  words  and  letters  accumu- 
lated by  Mr.  Harland,  (Notes  to  Shuttleworth  Accounts , part  iii.  p. 
751,)  might  belong  at  the  period  they  were  used  to  any  part  of  the 
island,  yet  they  contain  much  which  it  is  important  to  our  enquiry 
to  examine.  For  the  writers  of  these  Accounts  lived  before  conven- 
tionalism had  bound  speech  in  its  rigid  and  enduring  fetters,  when 
orthoepy  and  orthography  were  supposed  to  be  unfixed  and  subject  to 
constant  mutation. 

Our  sons  their  fathers’  falling  language  see, 

And  such  as  Chaucer  is  shall  Dryden  be.  — Pope. 
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Thus  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  diphthong  ae  ( aec , eac,  an  oak , ae , 
ea , water)  still  retained  its  versatility;  faytJiur,feathur , maystur,  meas- 
tur , waytur , weatur ; a was  changed  into  0 or  0 ; c?,  £ and  ^ re- 
placed each  other ; r before  or  after  a vowel  suffered  metathesis ; an 
attached  the  second  letter  to  the  following  noun,  as  in  Tim  Bobbin ; 
a nominy , a noon  (oon,  oven),  a nawstler,  a neeom  and  neeam , a 
noant,  a noger  (auger),  nown,  &c.  These  and  many  other  lingual 
anomalies  once  universal  are  now  perpetuated  orally  in  South  Lan- 
cashire, and  their  value  is  in  exhibiting  the  English  language  as  it 
worked  its  way  to  its  present  excellence. 

The  Shuttleworth  Accounts  are  not  however  kept  in  Tim  Bobbin's 
dialect.  Bowlton , cowlt,  stouUen , foulk  savor  of  Scottish ; with  us 

they  are  spelt  Bowtun , &c.,  omitting  the  l and  fok.  Here , peper, 
cunstablye , outtes , clode , fool  (fowl),  lewe,  brekefast,  dower,  louppe , 
mane , lade,  fee,  rowme , ayther,  would  not  do  service  in  the  Salford 
hundred  for  Imre,  papper,  cunstable,  whoats , cleawd , feawl , lawm , 
breckfust,  dur,  leawp,  mon,  lad,  fey,  reawm,  oather.  The  want  of 
eaw  in  the  Shuttleworth  MSS.  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were 
not  concocted  by  the  countrymen  of  Tim  Bobbin,  and  oy  or  oi  is  also 
not  there. 

Of  this  diphthong,  which  Dr.  Latham  {Gram.  vol.  i.  p.  381) 
assigns  to  Cheshire,  Halifax  and  East  Anglia,  we  have  several  exam- 
ples in  Collier.  Choynge,  cloyse,  droy,  droyve,  foyer,  groyn,  lioyde, 
hoyse,  loyt , loyse,  oytch , sloytch,  moider.  Oi,  loike,  troy,  whoyle , quoite, 
&c.  are  in  more  recent  local  books.  In  the  North  this  diphthong 
seems  confined  to  South  Lancashire  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  generally  represents  u or  its  substitutes  i or  y.  Oi,  oy  is 
neither  Teutonic  (ein  undeutscher  diphth.  welcher  nur  in  roman- 
ischen  worten  beibehalten,  D.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  354)  nor  Scandinavian, 
and  seems  with  us  taken  from  the  Norman.  It  is  unknown  to  the 
Craven  and  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  tongues. 

We  are  unable  to  find  an  earlier  or  a better  example  of  the  South 
Lancashire  vernacular  than  that  which  John  Collier  of  Milnrow  has 
left  us.  A hundred  and  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  mate- 
rials for  Tim  Bobbin  were  begun  to  be  gathered,  and  the  author  and 
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his  circumstances  were  singularly  adapted  for  the  compilation  of 
such  a book. 

The  Rev.  John  Collier  the  father  of  the  author  of  Tim  Bobbin 
was  descended  from  a race  of  small  landholders12  at  Newton  in 

12  The  Chetham  Society  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Raines  for  the  following 
valuable  account  of  the  Collier  family.  It  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  handwriting  of 
John  Collier  of  Milnrow,  and  is  transcribed  from  his  family  Bible,  4to,  1610.  On 
the  titlepage  is  written  “John  Collier,  1729.  The  first  ed.  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
by  one  Fust,  a.d.  1462.” 

Robert  Collier,  descended  from  the  Colliers  of  Chowbent,  Lancashire,  married  an 
heiress,  named  Harrison  of  Harrison  Fold  in  Newton,  Mottram  parish,  in  Cheshire. 
His  son, 

John  Collier,  (commonly  called  “the  cavalier,”)  married  one  of  the  family  of 
Beeley.  His  son, 

Nathan  Collier,  of  Harrison  Fold  aforesaid,  married  the  daughter  of  one  Shaw 
of  Slackwait  in  the  county  of  York,  yeoman.  He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  Nathan 
ob.  April  5th,  1763,  and 

John  Collier,  curate  of  Hollins  Green  in  Warrington,  died  at  Newton,  Mottram, 

1739,  married  Mary  Cook  of in  the  parish  of  Winwick.  She  died  at  Hollins 

Green  about  1726.  They  had  issue  Robert,  Mary,  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Nathan, 
John,  Benjamin  and  Joseph.  Mary  died  at  Salford  April  11th,  1735;  Benjamin  died 
at  Worcester  1735;  Robert  died  in  London  31st  December  1749;  Nathan  died  in 
London  some  few  years  before  Robert ; Sally  died  October  22nd,  1760 ; Hannah  died 
1770 ; Elizabeth  died  January  1st,  1772  ; Joseph  died  in  London,  the  time  uncertain. 

John,  son  of  John  Collier,  clerk,  born  in  Urmston  January  18th,  1708.  (There  is 
a certificate  from  the  Flixton  Register  appended,  making  it  January  6th;  and  Mr. 
Waugh,  who  copied  from  the  Register,  has  another  date, — probably  written  in 
forgetfulness  that  the  old  style  was  then  used).  He  married  Mary  Clay  of  Flockton 
in  the  county  of  York,  April  1st,  1744.  He  had  with  her  some  fortune.  Their 
children  were : 

1.  John,  born  February  24th  1744-5,  died  1815;  married  twice,  first  Elizabeth 
Rankin  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  had  two  daughters ; and  secondly  Elizabeth 
Howard  (alias  Forster)  of  Rochdale,  and  had  issue  an  only  son  Edward,  whose  son 
John  is  now  living. 

2.  Thomas  Collier,  ob.  s.p. 

3.  Charles,  the  portrait  painter,  born  1749,  married  Mrs.  Singleton,  died  s.p.  circ. 
1816. 

Sally,  born  1751,  married  twice,  died  s.p. 

Nancy,  born  1755,  married  Mr.  James  Clegg  of  Milnrow,  by  whom  she  had  issue 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  all  died  unmarried  except  Mary,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Clegg  of  Rochdale,  and  the  mother  of  Mr.  James  Clegg  now  of  Milnrow. 

Betty,  born  1760,  married  twice,  first  Charles  Milne  of  Milnrow ; they  had  a son 
and  two  daughters  ; the  elder  married  to  James  Brearley  of  Milnrow,  the  other  to 
William  Whitworth  of  Rochdale.  By  her  second  marriage,  with  Chadwick,  she  had 
one  daughter,  and  died  at  Milnrow  February  1843. 
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Mottram,  Cheshire,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  younger  of  two 
sons.  His  elder  brother  long  surviving  him  we  may  conclude  John 
was  left  to  provide  for  himself  as  best  he  might.  He  was  born 
1682,  and  styles  himself  minister  of  Stretford12®  in  1706,  being 
licensed  to  Eccles  school  in  the  same  year.  This  school  was  neither 
free  nor  then  endowed  ( Notitia  Cest.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  53).  Stretford 
chapel  depended  almost  entirely  on  a voluntary  contribution  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum  [Ibid.  p.  95).  Collier  resided  at  Urmston,  and 
had  also  a small  school  there.  In  1709  he  is  styled  curate  of 
Eccles.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  period  when  he  was 
ordained  deacon.  In  1716  John  Collier  a literate  was  admitted  to 
perform  or  discharge  the  office  of  deacon  at  Hollinfare  (Hollins 
Green),  “ ad  peragendum  officium  Diaconi”  (Gastrell’s  Register). 
In  1722  he  became  partially  blind.126  In  June,  1725,  with  many 
others  he  was  compelled  to  take  priest’s  orders  at  Chester.  His 
wife  died  at  Hollins  Green  1726,  and  the  poor  curate  and  school- 
master withdrew  from  a world  that  had  not  smiled  upon  him  in 
1739  at  Newton  in  Mottram. 

John  Collier,  the  third  son  of  the  above,  was  born  in  1708  at 
Urmston,13  and  thus  speaks  of  his  youth  : “ He’s  Lancashire  born. 
“ In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  a boy  and  one  of  the  nine  chil- 
“ dren  of  a poor  curate  in  Lancashire,  whose  stipend  never  amounted 
“ to  thirty  pounds  a year,  and  consequently  the  family  must  feel  the 
“ iron  teeth  of  penury  with  a witness.  These  indeed  were  some  times 
“ blunted  by  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  good  rector14  the  Rev. 
“Mr.  Haddon  of  Warrington.”  Hollinfare  was  in  his  parish;  he 
was  rector  from  1723  to  1767.  “So  this  Tim  Bobbin  lived  as 
“ some  other  boys  did,  content  with  water  porridge,  buttermilk  and 
“jannock  till  he  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 

12a  Register  Book  at  Stretford. 

126  « Probably  the  sight  of  one  eye  only  was  affected,  and  this  seems  to  be  perpetu- 
“ ated  in  a portrait  of  him  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Clegg  of  Milnrow,  in  a blue 
“coat  and  scratch  wig,  sitting  in  a large  chair,  and  reading  a book,  which  he  holds 
“at  a distance  with  both  hands.  He  has  an  acute  expression,  and  apparently  aged 
“ about  50.” — R. 

13  Birthplace  of  Tim  Bobbin,  by  Mr.  Waugh,  1858. 

14  “From  a memorial  in  his  own  handwriting.” — Tim  Bobbin , Westall’s  ed.  1819. 
For  Haddon,  see  Byrom's  Remains , vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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“ when  Providence  began  to  smile  upon  him  in  his  advancement  to 
“ a pair  of  Dutch  looms,  when  he  met  with  treacle  to  his  pottage, 
“ and  sometimes  a little  for  his  buttermilk.  However,  the  recollec- 
“ tion  of  his  father’s  former  circumstances  (which  now  and  then 
“ start  up  and  still  edge  his  teeth),  make  him  believe  that  pluralities 
“are  no  good/’  &c. — (Dedication  of  the  Book  of  Heads.) 

The  father  estimating  highly  his  son  John’s  talents  endeavoured 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  Church,  but  when  afflicted  with  blindness 
the  elder  Collier,  being  about  forty  years  old,  sent  the  boy  to  a trade. 
“ W ent  prentice  in  May  1722  to  one  Johnson  a Dutch  loom  weaver 
“ on  Newton  Moor  in  the  parish  of  Mottram,  but  hating  slavery 
“in  all  shapes,  I by  divine  Providence,  vailing  my  skull  cap  to  the 
“ mitres  in  November  1727,  commenced  schoolmaster  at  Milnrow.”15 
He  styled  himself  for  many  years  after  he  had  abandoned  the  loom, 
his  apprenticeship  to  which  only  lasted  twelve  months,  “ Tim  Bobbin, 
“ Fellow  of  the  Sisyphian  Society  of  Dutch  Loom  Weavers.”16 

Having  thus  emancipated  himself  from  everything  but  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  food,  clothing  and  lodging,  John  Collier  entered 
upon  his  wild  career.  “ Though  then  very  young  (fifteen  years  old) 
“ he  soon  commenced  itinerant  schoolmaster,  going  about  the  coun- 
“ try  from  one  small  town  to  another  to  teach  reading,  writing  and 
“accounts.”  (TV7)  Being  at  Oldham  he  heard  that  Mr.  Pearson, 
curate  and  schoolmaster  at  Milnrow,  wanted  an  assistant  in  the 
school,  and  after  a short  examination  he  was  admitted  as  sub-master, 
and  equally  divided  the  salary  of  twenty  pounds  with  the  other. 

15  Tim  Bobbin , 1819. 

16  The  allusion  to  Sisyphus  justifies  the  silence  as  to  this  loom  in  the  common 
Histories  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture.  “ The  Dutch  loom  was  brought  to  England  by 
“ some  Flemish  artizans  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  their  principal 
“ settlement  was  at  Bolton-le-Moors.”  Those  who  adopted  them  had  an  advantage 
over  the  old  English  loom.  “ The  shuttle  was  thrown,  and  caught  by  the  hands  of 
“the  weaver,  and  the  Dutch  looms  continued  to  be  popular  until  the  invention  of 
“Kay’s  fly-shuttle,  for  which  there  was  a patent  1733.” — (JR.) 

17  T.,  for  Colonel  Townley  of  Belfield,  son  of  Richard  Townley,  mercer,  of  Roch- 
dale, and  steward  for  Mr.  Alexander  Butterworth  of  Belfield.  This  last  gentleman 
died,  aged  eighty-eight,  in  1728,  and  left  his  property,  having  no  relations,  to  his 
steward,  who  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Townley  his  son^and  Tim  Bobbin’s  friend. 
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As  this  school,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  some  months 
was  served  or  professedly  served  by  Collier  from  1729  to  1786,  some 
knowledge  of  it  is  essential  to  his  biography. 

“ The  free  school  at  Milnrow  was  built  by  Richard  Townley  of 
“Rochdale,  mercer,  in  1724,  and  endowed  by  deed  18th  August 
“1726  by  Alexander  Butterworth  of  Belfield  Esq.  with  £20  per 
“annum,  the  nomination  of  a master  being  reserved  to  the  owner 
“ of  Belfield  Hall  for  the  time  being.  The  first  master  appointed 
“was  the  Rev.  Robert  Pearson  B.A.  incumbent  of  Milnrow,  who 
“ was  a not  very  reputable  agent  of  Townley,  and  who  probably 
“ never  taught  the  scholars,  but  divided  the  salary  between  himself 
“and  one  Richard  Hill  and  others,”  (John  Collier  in  his  turn), 
“ who  passed  as  ushers  to  Pearson  though  put  in  by  Townley.” 
(Chancery  Proc.  22  Jan.  1735;  Lane.  MSS.  vol.  xiii.  p.  288,  U.) 
Pearson  the  incumbent  was  an  intelligent  person,  brother  to  the 
Rev.  John  Pearson  rector  of  Eccleston.  He  was  a frequenter  of 
taverns,  a bachelor,  and  lived  in  lodgings  in  Rochdale  with  Town- 
ley’s  brother-in-law.  Why  the  family  of  Townley  instituted  a 
school  to  be  thus  supported  we  cannot  now  ascertain  ; it  looks  like 

The  wife  of  Townley  the  draper  was  a daughter  of  William  Greaves  of  Gartside 
Hall  near  Rochdale,  a superior  yeoman.  He  had  a son  William  Greaves,  whose  rise 
in  life  was  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  his  relatives  the  Townleys.  He  was  bom 
in  1699  and  died  10th  March,  W&l  .—{Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lvii.  p.277.)  He  was  steward 
for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  commissary  of  the  University  and  fellow  of  Clare 
Hall.  He  purchased  Fulbourne  (Cambridge)  in  1742  (Lyson’s  Carnbr.),  and  through 
his  wife  became  possessed  of  considerable  Norfolk  property,  finally  adding  “Beaupre 
Bell  ” to  his  name  on  that  account.  He  educated  Colonel  Townley  carefully,  having 
no  children  of  his  own,  but  the  nephew  turning  out  an  extravagant  person  he  left  his 
property  to  his  great-nephew,  the  colonel’s  son,  the  father  of  the  late  member  for 
Cambridgeshire.  For  William  Greaves,  see  Byrom's  Remains , vol.  i.  p.  339.  He 
figures  in  the  Bentley  period.  Colonel  Townley  was  a learned  and  intelligent  person, 
and  his  friendship  for  Collier,  like  that  of  Haddon  for  the  curate  at  Hollinfare,  affords 
a different  testimony  to  the  qualities  of  father  and  son  than  we  otherwise  obtain. 
Townley  liked  Collier  and  his  predecessor  at  the  school,  Pearson,  probably  because 
they,  like  himself,  sought  the  punch  and  tobacco  of  the  neighbouring  taverns ; both 
were  clever  and  entertaining  men,  and  neither  had  that  education  which  enabled  him 
to  assume  a superiority  over  his  patron.  Townley  died  in  1802. 
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a stratagem  for  procuring  influence  over  Butterworth.  The  teach- 
ing did  not  go  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  parts  of 
arithmetic.  The  real  duty  seems  to  have  been  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
patron  at  Belfield  Hall.  Collier  twice  tells  us  that  he  began  his 
Milnrow  career  in  1729,  but  he  did  not  until  1742  “vail  his  scull 
cap  to  the  mitres,1'’  that  is,  procure  his  licence  from  the  Bishop. 
Pearson  died  in  1739,  and  the  twenty  pounds  a year  then  passed  to 
the  usher.  We  have  no  account  of  Collier1  s life  from  1723  to  1739. 
Some  amatory  effusions  of  this  date  are  printed  ; in  one,  April  1736, 
the  signature  “ Tim11  occurs,  and  “ Tim  Bobbin11  is  appended  to  the 
dedication  of  “The  Blackbird,11  1739,  a satire  on  Justice  Edward 
Chetham  of  Castleton,  a barrister  and  wealthy  neighbour.  Through 
life  Collier  overlooked  the  facility  with  which  his  own  proceedings 
might  be  attacked.  Political  justices  and  self-indulgent  pluralists 
may  be  social  nuisances,  but  careless  pedagogues  are  still  greater. 
Teaching  and  roaming  filled  up  the  measure  of  Collier’s  bachelor 
days.  Corry  calls  these  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  and  in  them 
he  betrayed  great  qualities;  for  with  no  ostensible  advantages,  and 
indeed  surrounded  with  difficulties,  he  acquired  a knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, music,  painting,  modelling,  and  etching,  which  however  imper- 
fect is  truly  wonderful  when  we  remember  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  attained.  If  Hogarth’s  discipline  in  art,  gained  in 
London  from  a cutter  of  heraldic  devices,  is  matter  of  surprise,  what 
must  be  thought  of  a person  who  endeavoured  to  become  an  artist  in 
the  wildest  parts  of  Lancashire  in  the  eighteenth  century  1 Townley 
says  of  Collier : “ He  drew  landscapes  in  good  taste,  understanding 
“ the  rules  of  perspective,  and  attempted  some  heads  in  profile  with 
“ very  decent  success.11  These  he  abandoned  for  caricature.  Like 
Teniers  and  Jan  Steen,  Collier  attempted  sacred  subjects.  “At  Shaw 
“ chapel  on  each  side  of  the  east  window  are  still  large  figures  of 
“Moses  and  Aaron  painted  in  oils  on  board  by  him,  and  at  Miln- 
“ row  a figure  of  an  angel  with  a trumpet  in  his  mouth,  and  holding 
“a  scroll  in  one  hand  on  which  the  psalm  was  announced  from  the 
“singing  loft11  ( R .)  He  was  also  a carriage  and  sign  painter,  and 
the  drinking  rooms  and  stairs  of  public  houses,  even  to  Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne,  were  adorned  by  his  works.  His  sons,  in  default  of 
higher  employment,  were  house  painters  occasionally,  and  so  pro- 
bably was  the  father.  44  He  was  ingenious  as  a sculptor,  and  I have 
44  seen  one  or  two  figures  cut  by  him  in  ivory”  ( R .).  Like  Hogarth, 
whom  he  imitated,  Collier  finally  adopted  etching,  and  finding  it  the 
most  profitable  art,  surrendered  to  it  his  other  pursuits.  Notwith- 
standing the  humour  which  he  could  not  fail  to  throw  into  every 
thing  he  produced,  and  though  South  Lancashire  (before  it  had  Art 
Treasures  exhibitions)  diligently  patronised  its  native  painter,  yet 
Colliers  pictorial  works  are  really  below  criticism.  His  object  is 
buffoonery,  and  even  this  he  had  never  sufficient  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing and  painting  to  set  forth.  He  strained  after  expression  and 
became  barbarous  and  grotesque.  There  is  not  a ray  of  taste  in  any 
thing  we  ever  saw  of  his  doing.  He  both  took  and  copied  portraits 
one  an  autograph  effigy  of  himself,  swung  over  the  Milnrow  inn  after 
1770,  and  is  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  of  The  Human  Passions 
Delineated.  In  1774  amongst  other  pictures  Collier  wishes  to  send 
to  London  “the  head  of  the  chamelion,  Dr.  Shebbeare,18  the  best 
“ head  I ever  painted.” 

It  is  evident  that  from  an  early  period  our  dialect  had  become  the 
study  of  Collier.  He  collected  the  materials  of  Tim  Bobbin  in  the 
44  pot  houses”  in  which  so  much  of  his  life  was  passed,  and  where  (as 
with  Hogarth)  a broken  head  or  a drunken  fight  furnished  welcome 
additions  to  his  note  book  and  portfolio.  Not  that  Collier  philoso- 
phically observed  the  gradual  elimination  of  character  under  intoxi- 
cation ; he  rather  acted  the  part  of  Goldsmith’s  squire  at  44  The 
Three  Jolly  Pigeons,”  and  hence  the  truthfulness  of  the  descriptions 
in  Tim  Bobbin.  An  oral  language  cannot  be  collected  by  the  means 
by  which  Jacob  Grimm  and  Dr.  Trench  propose  to  replenish  our 
Dictionaries.  The  books  in  which  dialects  exist  are  living  men,  and 
there  never  will  again  be  found  so  inveterate  a rambler,  so  great  a 
lover  of  mixing  with  his  species,  or  one  so  capable  of  turning  all  he 

18  For  Shebbeare,  see  Lord  Stanhope’s  History  of  England,  1763,  and  Gentleman's 
Magazine , 1758-9  and  1777. 
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saw  and  heard  to  profit,  as  Collier ; and  he  further  prepared  himself 
by  reading  for  his  task.  Dr.  Whitaker  somewhere  says  he  was  a 
good  Saxon  scholar.  It  was  not  possible  for  one  of  Collier’s  tem- 
perament and  habits  to  deserve  such  an  eulogium,  but  he  evidently 
read  for  his  work  on  the  dialect.  We  find  him  possessed  of  “ several 
Saxon  collections  with  English  versions,’1  “ Somner’s  Vocabulary/’ 
“Chaucer/’19  “The  Scotch  Glossary,”  “ Gawain  Douglas’  Virgil,” 
&c.  The  Glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin  is  even  in  this  day  a very  credit- 
able work,  witness  the  use  made  of  it  by  Jamieson,  Carr,  and  others. 

In  1789  Collier  succeeded  to  the  school  at  Milnrow.  Twelve 
pupils  were  taught  gratis,  the  rest  were  paid  for.  He  did  much  of 
his  work  by  deputy;  the  assistant,  Thomas  Belfield,  “ a man  of  hum- 
ble powers,”  he  designated  his  curate ; and  thus  ensuring  to  himself 
money  and  leisure,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  advance  his  fortunes  by 
those  methods  most  congenial  to  his  instincts.  He  was  the  lively 


19  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  he  acquired  in  1769.  It  was  a Caxton,  and  is 
noticed  in  a letter  to  Henry  Whitaker  of  Manchester  November  26th,  1770:  “The 
“ two  Whitakers  were  brothers  from  Rossendale ; one  of  whom,  Henry,  was  a school- 
“ master  at  Manchester,  and  the  other,  Robert,  a land  surveyor  and  steward  to  Colonel 
“ Townley.”  — (B.)  Collier  occasionally  assisted  the  latter,  and  both  were  his  con- 
stant friends.  “ I have  found  out  the  true  worth  of  a book  I purchased  the  last  year. 
“ I knew  it  to  be  a valuable  curiosity,  but  now  I find  it  much  more  so ; it  is  Chaucer’s 
“ Canterbury  Tales ; and  I take  it  to  be  the  fourth  or  fifth  book  that  ever  was  printed 
“in  England.” — (Westall’s  ed.  of  Tim  Bobbin,  1819,  p.  366.)  He  adds  : “There  are 
“ but  two  copies  besides  mine  known  to  be  in  England,  and  these  imperfect,  and  so  is 
“ this  of  mine,  for  I think  it  wants  two  leaves  at  the  beginning.”  He  supplied  these 
in  his  own  perfect  method,  being  admirably  skilled  in  copying  types.  The  book  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  descendant,  Charles  Collier,  who  lent  it  to  various  persons,  and 
amongst  others  to  one  who  sold  it  for  a large  sum  to  Earl  Spencer.  The  family  of 
Collier  hearing  rumours  of  this  sale  applied  to  the  borrower  for  the  book,  who  thus 
wrote  14th  July,  1815  : “It  is  reported  that  I have  sold  that  imperfect  book  I bought 
“ of  Charles  Collier  for  a deal  of  money.  I deny  the  report.  I have  neither  sold  it 
“ nor  yet  given  it  to  anybody  ; but  I will  confess  this,  that  I have  lent  the  book  to  a 
“ gentleman  for  a few  months.  It  contains  276  leaves  or  552  pages,  and  very  imper- 
“ feet  for  all  that.  One  was  sold  at  Mr.  Evan’s  sale  in  London,  12th  May,  by  auction, 
“ for  the  large  sum  of  £48,  or  guineas,  but  in  good  preservation.”  On  application 
being  made  to  Lord  Spencer,  and  stating  that  the  book  had  been  borrowed  and  sold 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner,  and  requesting  to  know  the  sum  given  for  it, 
Lord  Spencer  sent  £5,  adding  that  he  kept  no  account  of  the  sums  given  for  books. 

-w 
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suitor  in  verse  and  prose  of  the  neighbouring  damsels.  He  presided 
over  the  symposia  in  the  Roebuck  at  Rochdale,  the  Falcon  at 
Littleborough,  and  the  alehouse  at  Milnrow.  He  wrote  satirical 
verses,  but  when  he  made  the  fruits  of  his  brain  first  profitable  for 
money  we  are  not  informed. 

On  the  1st  of  April  1744,  John  Collier  married  at  Helmsley, 
Mary  Clay  of  Flockton  near  Wakefield,  he  being  thirty-six  she 
twenty-one  years  old.  She  was  possessed  of  some  property,  and  her 
father  bought  and  gave  the  young  couple  the  house  in  which  they 
resided  at  Milnrow.  A more  ill-assorted  match  could  apparently 
hardly  have  been  made ; yet  we  believe,  owing  to  Mrs.  Collier’s 
good  sense,  it  was  less  unhappy  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  husband  was  neither  unkind  nor  absolutely  careless  of  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  him,  provided  he  might  discharge  them  after 
his  own  fashion.  His  duties  and  affections  were  squared  to  his 
habits,  and  he  certainly  kept  clear  of  the  disgraceful  family  jars 
which  darken  the  career  of  his  idol  and  contemporary,  the  profligate 
Churchill. 

Mr.  Townley  describes  Mrs.  Collier  as  a “ virtuous,  discreet,  sen- 
“ sible  and  prudent  woman,  a good  wife  and  an  excellent  mother/’ 
We  suspect  her  greatest  praise  is  here  omitted,  and  that  she  was  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  married  to  a person  who  represented  Whit- 
field and  the  Devil  singing  psalms  in  one  of  his  pictures.  Mary 
Clay  had  been  brought  up  at  Ledstone  by  the  pious  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  and  after  the  death  of  that  memorable  person  she  passed 
some  time  in  London  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Pitt,  who  was  married  to 
an  officer  of  the  Tower,  and  being  on  a visit  to  another  aunt,  Mrs. 
Butterwortli  at  Milnrow,  there  encountered  her  future  husband. 
Corry  says  ( T . B.  edit.  1819)  that  “ Collier  devoted  so  much  of  his 
“ wife’s  fortune  to  large  potations  that  it  was  soon  dissipated.”  We 
trust  this  is  not  true,  and  no  authority  is  given.  “ He  then  became 
“ sober  and  led  a more  regular  life,  which  made  Mrs.  Collier  aver 
“she  was  glad  when  the  money  was  all  gone.”  We  find  this  excel- 
lent person  offering  her  gentle  protest  against  her  husband’s  excesses, 
yet  maintaining  his  respect  and  affection.  We  gather  this  inci- 
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dentally  : “ And  thinking  I had  enough  went  home  almost  as  sober 
as  you  could  wish  me “ T got  to  bed  pretty  soon,  but  not  drunk, 
Madam,  as  I fancy  I hear  you  think “ I went,  or  if  you  please. 
Madam,  staggered  to  bed  are  passages  in  a letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Collier  when  the  writer  was  seventy-three  years  old.  The  habit  of 
drinking  was  held  much  less  revolting  then  than  now.  When  the 
wife  in  Collier’s  Quack  Doctor  complains  that  her  helpmate  “ from 
morning  till  night  is  eternally  in  the  alehouse,”  he  replies : “ Its 
genteel,  the  Squire  does  the  same.”  Amongst  Mrs.  Collier’s  friends 
was  the  wealthy  widow  Mrs.  Hardman  of  Allerton  near  Liverpool, 
who  died  in  1795,  aged  ninety-three.  The  influence  exercised  by 
Mrs.  Collier,  amidst  so  much  that  would  give  it  the  intensity  sur- 
rounding darkness  gives  to  light,  must  have  been  felt  in  her  domestic 
circle.  One  of  her  children,  Mrs.  Chadwick,  who  died  at  an  extreme 
age  in  1843,  maintained  to  the  last  the  character  of  a sensible  and 
pious  person  ; and  perhaps  if  others  of  her  daughters  had  been  known 
to  the  present  time,  we  might  here  record  the  happiness  they  derived 
from  their  mother’s  principles. 

On  the  12th  of  June  1751  Collier  went  as  bookkeeper  to  Mr.  Hill 
of  Kebroyd  near  Halifax,  removing  with  his  family,  and  here  he  re- 
mained seven  months,  and  thus  speaks  (5th  Jan.  1752)  of  his  escape 
from  the  regular  service  and  high  pay  of  that  place : “ I’m  upon  the 
“ eve  of  being  John  Duke  of  Milnrow  again,  for  my  rib  with  my  bag 
“ and  baggage  are  gone  over  the  hills  into  merry  Lancashire,  and 
“ twelve  teams  of  devils  shall  not  bring  them  hither  again/’  He 
regarded  this  Yorkshire  service  as  a transformation  “from  being  a 
little  monarch  into  a kind  of  slave.”  His  constant  friend  Mr. 
Townley  reinstated  him  in  the  school,  and  perhaps  a more  unfit 
person  for  such  a duty  could  hardly  have  been  chosen. 

Collier  thus  rejecting  affluence,  applied  himself  vigorously  to  his 
own  methods  of  supporting  himself.  In  April  1758  we  find  him  at 
Chester.  “ I paint  sometimes  at  Mr.  Brown’s  a coachmaker  here” 
(IF.20  p.  292).  In  November  1755  he  was  a candidate  with  two 

20  W.  for  Westall’s  edition  of  Tim  Bobbin , with  many  original  letters.  Rockdale, 
1819. 
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others  for  the  place  of  organist  in  Rochdale  church.  44  That  as  I am 
44  undoubtedly  the  worst  player  of  the  three,  for  which  reason  I stand 
44  the  best  chance,  I desire  all  justices  to  give  me  their  votes  and  in- 
44  terest  in  procuring  the  snug  convenience  of  twenty  pounds  a year.'” 
He  was  we  suppose  utterly  unqualified  to  play  the  organ,  for  he  pro- 
posed doing  the  work  by  deputy  (IF.  p.  294). 

His  friend  Henry  Whitaker  writes  to  him  (1st  April  1758)  : “ I 
44  don’t  like  your  being  so  often  on  the  wing,  for  should  the  lamp  of 
44  life  be  wafted  out  in  some  unguarded  hour  or  some  unpremeditated 
44  adventure,  in  vain  may  Tim’s  family  and  friends  puff  and  blow  at 
44  the  dying  spark.”  They  had  evidently  been  in  a carouse  together 
and  parted  drunk.  Collier  replies  : “You  say  you  got  well  home; 
“ so  did  I,  only  Twas  the  day  after.  So  pray,  sir,  banish  all  care  on 
44  this  account,  and  remember  4 drunken  fok  ar’  sed’n  hurt,’  and  that 
44  4 nowt’s  neer  eh  dawnger.’  Perhaps  youTl  say,  These  are  but  poor 
44  bandages  to  wrap  a broken  leg  or  arm,  too  weak  to  pull  in  a dislo- 
cated neck,  and  too  airy  to  maintain  a widow  and  seven  children. 
“True,  sir;  but  they’ll  do  at  present,  and  in  future  I don’frintend  to 
“ want  ’em.  You  talk  something  of  the  lamp  of  life  being  wafted 
44 out;  but  what  the  pox,  must  not  I trim  my  lamp  now  and  then 
44  for  fear  of  snuffing  it  out  l . . . Indeed  I start  at  the  loss  my  friends 
44  will  have  should  I break  my  neck  — hold,  no,  most  of ’em  will 
44  bear  up  under  such  a dismal  misfortune ; and  I think  all  of  them 
44  together  (by  clubbing)  will  take  care  (should  I neglect  it)  to  see 
44  my  epitaph  cut  on  the  stone  I have  by  me,  and  then  let  the  rest  I 
44  leave  behind  me  piddle  for  shives”  (trifle  for  chips).  He  concludes  : 
44  Tell  me  whether  Chetham  of  Castleton,  or  John  Grime  at  Collyhurst 
44  who  works  on  twelve  or  fourteen  pence  a day,  is  the  happier  man  ? 
44  For  my  part  I know  what  it  is  to  want  breakfast,  dinner  and  sup- 
44  per  all  of  one  day,  and  perhaps  but  one  meal  the  next,  and  I know 
44  how  to  live  as  well  as  any  gent,  in  the  north,  and  yet  hang  Tim  if 
44  he  does  not  think  the  scale  with  poverty  in  it  draws.”  (7?.)  This 
was  a piece  of  self-deception  : 

Me  silva  cavusque 

Tutus  ab  insidiis,  tenui  solabitur  ervo  — Hor. 
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was  no  sentiment  of  Collier’s ; rather  he  would  have  said,  if  he 
knew  himself : 

Aspernarer  ego  mundura, 

Nisi  mundus  me  jucundum 
Bonis  sociis,  radiis  vitae 
Sociali  tinctis  siti 
Celebraret.  — Barnabae  Itin. 

He  had  followed  a rambling  dissipated  life  until  the  impulse  to 
secure  its  existence  grew  as  irresistible  as  we  are  told  the  cravings  of 
hunger  are  to  the  mole.  Thus  overpowered  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  spendthrift  and  the  sordid  person  united.21  The 
accounts  Collier  kept  are  very  intelligible  and  minute.  His  hand- 
writing was  extremely  good  when  he  chose  to  make  it  so.  He  had 
great  flexibility  both  with  pen  and  pencil,  and  also  with  the  diamond 
in  drawing  on  glass.  Had  he  been  allowed  the  advantages  of  proper 
training  and  a familiarity  with  good  models,  his  head  was  capable 
and  his  hand  dexterous,  and  he  might  have  been  an  artist.  Amidst 
his  reckonings  he  could  not  resist  jotting  down  an  occasional  thought 
like  the  following : 

What  greater  plagues  or  what  can  happen  worse, 

Than  being  cramp’d  in  body,  mind,  and  purse. 

There  are  also  memoranda  for  the  Lancashire  dialect  fenced  in  with 
figures  : 

Het  is  not  explained  in  the  Lancashire  dialect, 

Raise  a reek  like  a bracken  burner. 

His  profusion  he  justified  as  being  calculated.  In  1773  he  thus 
replies  to  a covert  attack  on  his  extravagance  made  by  his  son  Charles : 
“ I observe  what  you  say  on  an  extravagant  way  of  living,  which  I 
“hope  you  will  not  practise  so  much  as  I have  done,  tho1  all  my 
“ acquaintance  agree  that  I had  never  gained  one  half  of  the  friends 
“ and  money  I have  done  if  I had  been  of  a penurious  disposition.1* 


21  Alieni  appetens  sui  profusus  — Sal. 
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( R .)  There  is  no  question  that  he  regarded  taverns  and  convivial 
meetings  as  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  his  books,  pictures  and 
prints,  which  he  was  always  pressing. 

The  account  book  of  1773  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  resources 
and  manner  of  living  of  our  Lancashire  humorist.  He  seems  in 
constant  movement.  Some  of  his  works  were  disposed  of  in  the 
way  of  barter.  “Delivered  a book”  (of  prints)  “to  coz.  John 
Hulm,  to  have  a hat  for  it.”  “Exchanged  a book  of  Human  Pas- 
sions for  3 lb.  of  thread  at  3/  lb. ; blue  tape  id.  <f>  yd ; tape  Id. 
a knot ; a gross  of  laces.”  “ Left  at  coz.  John  Ogden’s  3 books, 
one  half-bound,  2 stitched,  the  half-bound  one  to  have  a hat  for  it  or 
nothing.”  “ Paid  Jas.  Kenyou  a book  for  a wig.”  The  greater  part 
of  his  wares  were  packed  in  his  wallet,  and  borne  by  himself  or  for- 
warded by  carrier  to  meet  him  in  the  towns.  Sometimes  he  is  re- 
pulsed, thus  at  Eccleston  Hall  he  enters  : “ Called,  bad  come  to  call 
again  — mum.”  “ Sold  Mr.  Hanson  a book  for  16/  (bad  guinea.)” 

In  1773  Collier’s  Human  Passions  Delineated  are  stated  in  the 
proposals  to  be  “ designed  in  the  Hogarthian  taste,  very  useful  for 
young  practitioners  in  drawing  ”(!)  Hogarth’s  unfortunate  expe- 
dients for  selling  his  pictures  were  also  imitated.  “ Roebuck,  Roch- 
“ dale,  September  4,  1777.  Proposals  of  raffling  by  subscription  for 
“ the  most  capital  picture  of  Tim  Bobbin’s  painting.  The  hopes 
“ of  the  family.  Conditions  : That  there  be  fourteen  subscribers 
“ at  live  shillings  each.  The  dice  two,  and  at  the  most  at  three 
“ throws  win  the  picture.  The  winner  to  spend  four  shillings,  and 
“ the  painter  other  four  amongst  the  subscribers  present.  If  any 
“dispute  arise,  to  be  determined  by  a majority.  He  who  cannot 
“ attend  may  substitute  another  to  throw  for  him,  which  will  be  as 
“ soon  as  the  number  is  complete,  and  the  money  to  be  paid  before 
“ the  dice  are  thrown.”  Three  subscribers*  names  follow,  Colonel 
Townley,  Collier’s  constant  friend,  Captain  Dawson  and  James 
Holland  attorney.  (B.)  Hogarth’s  failure  in  defending  his  copy- 
rights in  the  action  against  Jeffereys  might  be  supposed  to  have 
induced  Collier  to  protect  himself  under  a like  wrong  rather  than 
try  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Courts.  He  early  was  curious  about 
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“ one  Bunbury,”  and  copied  his  works,  although  the  publics  for 
which  these  two  artists  laboured  were  widely  separated. 

The  sums  of  money  Collier  raised  by  his  various  expedients  were 
large.  There  are  323  subscribers  at  fifteen  shillings  each  to  the 
Delineation  of  the  Human  Passions.  Amongst  these  are  Mr. 
Egerton  of  Oulton,  who  gave  a guinea.  Mr.  Parker  of  Cuerden 
took  five  copies,  and  Mr.  Hulton  of  Hulton  three.  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  Sir  Harbord  Harbord,  with  Messrs.  Ashton  Lever,  Dom- 
ing Rasbotham,  Gilbert  (Worsley),  Pickford  (Royton),  Radclyffe 
(Foxdenton),  Gregge  (Chamber  Hall),  Holland  Ackers,  Henry 
(apothecary),  Gore  Booth,  Nathaniel  Milne,  Richard  Fox,  and 
Mrs.  Aytoun  (Manchester)  are  patrons.  At  Halifax  he  had  many 
friends.  Collier  was  full  of  confidence  as  to  the  prospective  success 
of  his  etchings.  “ If  anything  happen  me,’1  he  writes  to  his  son 
Charles,  in  August  1773:  “I  hope  my  Book  of  Heads  will  bring 
“ your  mother  forty  pounds  or  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  expect 
“ they  will  be  little  fortunes  for  your  sisters  when  your  mother  and 
“me  are  no  more.”  The  prints  of  “the  Pluralist11  for  some  years 
previously  to  1773  were  very  popular,  and  sold  at  ninepence  each. 
Here  Collier’s  most  intense  feelings  were  engaged,  for  he,  no  doubt, 
was  satisfied  his  father  would  have  had  a better  chance  had  one 
living  been  apportioned  to  each  clergyman. 

In  1762  (IF.  p.  321)  Collier’s  paintings  were  required  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  he  also  exchanged  them  for  wine.  But  his  great 
attention  to  money  matters  is  nowhere  more  decidedly  evinced  than 
in  the  two  negotiations  for  the  marriages  of  his  sons,  John  in  1768, 
Charles  in  1773.  Of  the  first  he  writes  (IF.  p.  357) : “The  lad’s 
“ smitten  with  no  beauty  and  with  no  great  fortune,  I believe  it  will 
“ be  cP400.”  There  appears  to  be  nothing  on  the  son’s  side,  and 
he  received  the  money  unconditionally.  “ Here  I have  shewn,  I 
“think  for  the  first  time,  my  worldly-mindedness,  and  made,  in  a 
“love  affair,  an  arrant  bargain.”  (IF.  p.  361.)  The  second  had 
been  chosen  by  a Roman  Catholic,  the  widow  of  a contractor  for 
horses  for  government,  aged  forty-eight,  he  being  twenty-two  and  a 
Protestant.  He  writes  at  Kendal,  August  11th  1773  : “ Will  ma- 
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“trimony  admit  of  a strict  examination  with  my  mother  and  you, 
“ with  regard  to  one  that  is  twice  the  age  of  me  ? ’tis  without  doubt 
“she  likes  me,  and  I admire  her  money;  she  has  J?100  per  annum 
“and  a well  furnished  house,  and  she  is  endued  with  judiciousness, 

“ but  one  would  not  imagine  she  was  by  fixing  on  me I have 

“ meditated  long  upon  this  affair,  and  I really  think  now  that  her 
“ good  sense  and  fortune  is  an  adequate  recompense  for  the  deficiency 
“ of  youth  and  beauty  ; pray  consider  of  it.  I am  in  no  hurry,  but  if 
“ it  is  to  be  I wish  it  over.11  The  father  states  the  communication  is 
very  welcome  to  him,  that  he  has  known  youth  and  beauty  add 
much  misery  to  married  life,  and  has  “ heard  several  wish  they  had 
“ married  meer  dowdies.11  “ If  the  object  you  point  at  be  but  about 
“ forty-eight,  a good-natured  and  sensible  woman,  I give  my  hearty 
“ consent/1  He  then  urges  his  son  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  lend  him 
one  hundred  pounds.  “ But  hark  you,  dear  Charles,  you  do  not  say 
“ where  or  in  what  her  estate  consists.  Have  you  seen  the  title- 
“ deeds  ? or  what  debts  are  owing  ? whether  married  before  ? if  so, 
“ what  children]  she  has  ? whether  the  estate  goes  not  from  her  on 
“ marrying  again  ? whether  in  any  business  ? whether  the  estate  goes 
“from  you  on  her  decease ?” 

There  is  an  interesting  letter  of  Collier’s  to  Monsieur  Delacour, 
a painter  at  Edinburgh,  January  13tli  1760  (IF.  p.  305).  They 
had  met  four  year  before  at  Chester.  Vaudermijn,  Pickering,  Bow- 
cock,  Jones  and  Gallino  were  then  the  portrait  painters  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  were  friends  of  Collier’s.  Astley  the  painter  had 
arrived  at  Chester,  and  his  appearance  created  a profound  sensation. 
His  large  portrait  of  himself  once  at  Dukinfield  exhibits  him  as  a 
handsome  person,  and  an  artist  of  a class  almost  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  Collier  and  his  friends.  “ Mr.  Astley  from  London 
“has  been  some  time  at  Chester  and  the  adjacent  towns.  Report 
“ says  he  is  a very  handsome  and  polite  gentleman,  of  about  JP200  a 
“year;  he  dresses  gay,  keeps  a chariot  and  livery  man,  and  will  not 
“ touch  the  canvas  under  eight  guineas  a head.11  Astley  was  a good 
artist,  and  the  pay  here  designated  by  no  means  extravagant.  He  is 
best  known  in  Cheshire  from  having  at  this  visit,  and  Collier  chroni- 
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cles  the  affair,  obtained  the  hand  of  Lady  Daniel  Dukenfield  (Pene- 
lope Vernon  of  Hilton,  Staffordshire),  who  had  been  since  1758  the 
widow  of  Sir  William  Daniel  Duckinfield,  in  whom  two  large  and 
ancient  families  were  centred,  the  Daniels  of  Tabley  and  the  Duck- 
infields  of  Duckinfield.  There  was  a daughter  who  soon  after  this 
marriage  died,  and  the  mother  following,  Astley  married  again  and 
conveyed  these  large  estates  to  strangers.  In  this  letter  Collier 
speaks  thus  disparagingly  of  his  own  art : “ I follow  my  old  trade 
“ of  boggart  painting,  and  find  fools  enough  to  buy  them  as  fast  as  I 
“ can  paint  them ; and  often  thank  God  he  did  not  create  man- 
“ kind  without  a large  number  of  fools  in  the  species,  and  that  so  very 
“ few  of  them  understand  painting.  I live  very  well ; I keep  a horse 
“ of  my  own,  and  neither  borrow  saddle  nor  bridle,  and  in  summer 
“ ride  three  or  four  times  a week  to  the  bowling  green  at  Rochdale. 
“ I have  a cow,  also  a pig,  two  ducks  and  a cat.  In  the  name  of 
“ St.  Luke  what  would  a painter  have  moreT’  (IF.  p.  808). 

In  March  1765  Collier  entertained  the  idea  of  getting  into  the 
Church  and  filling  the  curacy  of  Unsworth  (IF.  p.  234).  It  was  a 
monstrous  intention  in  one  who  in  so  many  places  has  shown  that  he 
lightly  held  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  especially  in  the  letter 
to  Mrs.  Collier,  September  10th  1780  (IF.  p.  386).  In  December 
1766  he  rode  to  York  with  his  son  John  (IF.  p.  338).  In  Decem- 
ber 1767  (the  time  chosen  for  these  long  rides  was  not  the  best)  he 
set  off  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  where  his  sons  John  and  Charles 
were.  “ I got  into  York  in  good  time.  The  person  I would  first 
“ speak  to  was  my  friend  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  (excuse  vanity)  jumped 
“ for  joy  on  seeing  me.  He  conducted  me  to  a good  inn,  sent  billets 
“ or  cards  immediately  to  such  as  would  be  agreeable  company  to  us, 
“and  ordered  supper  at  my  inn.  There  were  present  His  Grace  the 
“ Duke  of  Milnrow,  my  friend  Atkinson  carver  and  projector,  Mons. 
“ Boutalts  a good  history  and  portrait  painter  a Fleming,  Mr.  Rus- 
“ sell  writing  master,  Mr.  Hindley  a noted  mechanic  and  clock 
“ maker,  and  a merry  captain.  These  were  a set  of  the  best  natured 
“ mortals  I ever  passed  an  hour  with  since  my  name  was  Tim.  I 
“ need  not  tell  you  how  we  spent  the  evening ; but  happening  to 
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“ show  them  my  Battle  of  the  Flying  Dragon  they  made  me  read  it 
“twice  that  night  and  once  the  next  morning.  We  parted  about 
u twelve,  all  merry  but  sober ; (tell  this  to  my  crooked  rib  as  a won- 
“der).”  It  was  not  frequently  that  Collier’s  festivities  had  so  justi- 
fiable a character. 

Thus  jesting,  drinking,  painting,  and  etchiug,  the  inevitable  hour 
approached.  There  was  directing  the  fate  of  his  sons  and  especially 
the  eldest,  a Nemesis  engendered  in  the  father’s  irregular  life.  These 
sons  on  being  emancipated  from  paternal  supervision,  as  Collier  tells 
us,  sold  all  their  Milnrow  garments  : “ Charles  has  got  a pink  bloom 
“suit  dyed  in  grain  of  twenty  shillings  a yard.  John  has  several 
u suits  of  fine  black  cloth  of  the  same  price,  and  both  laugh  at  my 
“ church  going  suit  of  three  and  sixpence  a yard”  ( W . p.  395).  The 
appearance,  dress,  and  manner  of  these  young  men  were  above  their 
station  in  life.  The  origin  of  John’s  (the  eldest)  misfortunes  was 
politics,  and  warring  with  government  and  the  corporation  of  New- 
castle. He  wrote  prose  and  verse,  exciting  himself  to  the  utmost ; 
lost  his  wife  and  sought  retirement  in  Lancashire ; made  a second 
and  unfortunate  marriage  there;  treated  his  wife  brutally ; joined  in 
politics  again,  carried  pistols  and  fired  at  the  editor  of  a newspaper. 
He  was  deemed  insane,  and  closed  his  life  in  a lunatic  asylum 
in  1815. 

Thomas  the  second  son  was  at  first  apprentice  with  John  at  New- 
castle, but  quarrelled  and  left  him.  In  1768  he  was  in  London,  and 
was  employed  by  George  Alexander  Stevens,  whose  Lectures  on 
Heads  are  well  known.  Thomas  had  a natural  son,  an  auctioneer  in 
llochdale,  who  published  an  edition  of  Tim  Bobbin’s  Human  Pas- 
sions Delineated , 1809. 

Of  Charles’s  marriage  we  have  already  spoken.  He  too  was  ap- 
prentice with  John  at  Newcastle,  but  settled  as  a portrait  painter  at 
Kendal  in  1772.  He  was  a fine  looking  man,  but  eccentric  and 
extravagant. 

The  last  letter  we  have  seen  of  John  Collier  (T.  B.)  is  written  in 
a tremulous  hand,  and  is  addressed  2nd  November  1783  to  his  son  : 

“ Things  remain  as  you  left  ’em.  Bet  is  gone  to  house  in  part  of 
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“ ours.  They  are  all  well  but  your  poor  mother  ; she  is  something 
“ better,  but  not  much.  Rich,  and  Sal.  drive  on,  but  my  old  peepers 
“cannot  pierce  far  into  futurity.  I have  painted  a good  deal  of 
“ things  since  you  left  us,  sold  some,  and  drink  punch  betimes  still 
“ as  customers  come  in.  Make  sure  to  keep  sober,  which  is  more 
“than  he  cou’d  do  who  is,  dear  Charles,  your  loving  Father.” 

In  his  religion  Collier  was  altogether  unsound,  and  in  his  politics 
a hater  of  kings.  The  two  absurd  couplets  here  given  were  found 
in  one  of  his  pocket  books,  to  be,  we  suppose,  enjoyed  in  secret. 

1 bate  all  k — s and  the  rogues  who  wait  on  'em, 

Knaves  swarm  so  at  court,  and  flattery’s  so  common. 

To  these  misfortunes  of  royalty,  if  it  really  is  so  afflicted,  Collier 
could  only  give  a testimony  gathered  at  Milnrow. 

I hate  all  the  kings  and  those  who  attend  them, 

And  wish  that  stocks,  gibbets  and  ropes  may  amend  them. 


It  is  recorded  on  the  gravestone  in  Rochdale  church  yard  that 
“John  Collier  died  14th  July  1786,  aged  75  [78],  ‘Tim  Bobbin/ 
“also  Mary  his  wife  died  4th  June  1786,  aged  63.”  “ The  fool- 

“ish  doggerel  cut  on  the  gravestone,  said  to  be  written  by  himself 
“ twenty  minutes  before  he  expired,  was  written  by  his  grandson 
“ Thomas  Collier  in  1818,  when  it  was  inscribed  on  the  stone, 
“ much  to  the  annoyance  of  Dr.  Drake  the  vicar,  who  was  not  con- 
sulted, and  said  he  should  give  orders  for  its  removal,  which  he 
“ seems  to  have  omitted  doing.”  ( R .) 

The  written  works  of  Collier,  with  the  exception  of  Tim  Bobbin 
(the  dialogue  in  the  Lancashire  dialect),  are  multifarious,  and  occupy 
their  places  in  his  printed  works  in  the  wake  of  this  his  best  essay, 
as  heavy  barges  behind  a steam  tug  are  kept  moving  by  a force 
they  are  incapable  of  finding  for  themselves.  There  are  two  tracts 
(1771,  1781)  impugning  Whittaker's  History  of  Manchester  (1771, 
1775)  ; the  learning  for  these  Colonel  Townley  found,  and  the  jocu- 
larity, which  is  out  of  place,  was  Collier’s  share.  Together  they 
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were  not  capable  of  measuring  themselves  with  Whittaker,  whose 
book  will  always  remain  a valuable  contribution  towards  our  know- 
ledge of  the  doings  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Satire  was  the  bent 
of  Collier’s  mind,  and  his  observation  being  limited  he  borrowed 
his  dislike  of  justices  from  Hudibras,  and  from  his  father's  sufferings 
gathered  an  enmity  to  clerical  pluralists ; to  these  as  objects  for  cas- 
tigation he  added  quack  doctors,  conjurors,  and  an  old  lady,  a busy 
body,  who  dressed  as  a young  person.  The  satires  on  justices,  The 
Blackbird  and  The  Goose , are  puerile,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  same 
class,  including  The  Adventures  of  the  French  Wig , we  have  nothing 
to  remark.  The  Shude  Hill  Fight , an  imitation  of  Scriptural 
phraseology  applied  to  the  first  of  the  Manchester  corn  riots  (7th 
June  1757),  is  exceedingly  dull. 

The  great  source  of  profit  to  Collier  was  his  etchings.  The  print 
of  “ The  Pluralist  ” appears  to  have  been  the  most  popular.  The 
Human  Passions  Delineated  were  first  published  in  1773,  and  again 
by  Robert  Collier  in  folio  in  1809.  Mr.  Heywood  of  Deansgate, 
Manchester,  having  bought  the  original  copperplates,  had  them  re- 
touched, and  issued  a new  edition  in  1858.  A quarto  edition  with 
coloured  plates  appeared  in  1810.  “ The  more  gross  caricatures  are 

“ omitted,  and  the  plates  are  well  executed.  There  is  much  refine- 
“ ment  and  softness  imparted  to  the  quaint  and  unnatural  figures  of 
“ Tim  Bobbin.  The  London  publisher  states  that  being  a Lanca- 
shire man  he  always  felt  interested  in  the  Lancashire  Hogarth.” 
(R.) 

But  Collier’s  best  title  to  be  remembered  is  in  his  work  on  the 
Lancashire  Dialect.  It  is  the  spontaneous  production  of  a person 
singularly  gifted  with  humour,  and  the  absence  of  any  straining 
after  effect  makes  the  book  what  it  is.  It  was  produced  when  his 
youthful  and  exhuberant  spirits  were  in  their  strongest  flow.  He 
imagined  he  was  introducing  a new  tongue  to  the  public,  and  to 
illustrate  it  framed  a dialogue,  which  was  valued  far  more  for  its 
easy  and  natural  wit  than  for  its  language.  An  estimation  such  as 
Psalmanazar  for  awhile  obtained  from  the  public  Collier  never  en- 
joyed ; but  his  Tummus  and  Meary  are  proceeding  through  a third 
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generation  with  unabated  popularity.  His  efforts  were  all  directed 
to  qualify  himself  to  be  a faithful  expositor  of  the  South  Lancashire 
dialect ; for  this  he  studied  Saxon,  and  affected  to  speak  only  in  his 
mother  tongue  — “ opp’n  speyker  o’th’  dialect.”  When  at  Newcas- 
tle he  writes  (IV.  p.  357)  : “I  am  obliged  to  be  mum,  for  I cannot 
“understand  one  half  of  what  they  say,  T having  forgot  that  my 
“dialect  may  be  as  unintelligible  to  them.”  The  importance  in 
Collier’s  eyes  of  the  words  in  Tim  Bobbin  in  comparison  with  the 
dialogue  is  shown  in  a letter  of  May  1757  to  his  printer,  Harrop  of 
Manchester:  “I  have  been  busy  all  this  week  in  writing  out  the 
“ whole  of  the  Glossary,  which  I judged  absolutely  necessary,  because 
“ I had  six  hundred  and  fifty  new  words  (if  I may  so  call  ’em)  that 
“ were  to  be  inserted,  which  I thought  it  was  impossible  for  you 
“to  fix  in  their  proper  places,  so  that  I look  upon  this  Glossary 
“printed  by  itself  worth  more  than  the  whole  of  any  other  edition. 
“ Query : Can  you  go  on  with  printing  this  part  whilst  I am  pre- 
“ paring  the  other  ? If  so  let  me  know,  and  I’ll  send  it  in  a few 
“ days,  for  I think  it  will  prove  nearly  half  of  the  worth.” 

As  regards  the  dialogue  the  Glossary  is  perhaps  both  redundant 
and  defective,  having  some  words  not  used  and  wanting  several 
therein  contained.22  We  regret  Collier  never  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  completing  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  in  this  neglect  he 
falsified  the  expectation  held  out  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preface 
of  1757:  “If  any  of  the  author’s  countrymen  will  send  any  Lanca- 
shire words,  phrases,  or  sentences,  directed  to  J.  Collier,  Milnrow, 
“ Rochdale  (post  paid),  they  will  be  thankfully  received  ; but  hopes 
“ they  will  take  care  to  distinguish  between  pure  Lancashire  and 
“ words  corrupted  from  the  English ;”  a whimsical  and  impossible 

22  Grewnt  (see  pt.  i.  p.  24;  Prompt.  Par.),  “groyne  of  a swine,”  and  Mr.  Way’s  note, 
“groon”  (CV.).  Groin  {Brock ett)  ; gruntill,  gr untie,  “the  snout.”  G-raun,  1st., 
is  used  with  great  latitude  for  the  chin,  the  beard,  the  nose,  and  even  for  the  whole 
face  {Jn.).  Groin  de  porqeau,  the  snout  of  a hog  {Cotgr.).  Breeod,  flote,  crack , 
glums  and  gowries,  dark  and  fond  shapes,  pash  to  strike,  bo,  boah  a ball,  a dumpling, 
pot  baivs,  bag  puddings,  associated  with  Lancashire  in  Sir  William  Stanley’s  recol- 
lections. Deashon  a kneading  tub.  “ Things  in  the  brewhouse,  2 decions  viiid.” 
(Thurstan  Tyldesley’s  Inventory,  Lane.  Wills , p.  113,  1 Mary). 
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distinction.  A nice  examination  of  the  definitions  would  have  led  to 
useful  emendations  ;23  and  as  regard  the  South  Lancashire  dialect 
a larger  vocabulary  might  readily  have  been  collected,  and  that  with- 
out doing  any  violence  to  the  true  limits  of  the  speech.  Notwith- 
standing this  the  Glossary  as  it  is  left  us  is  done  by  one  who  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  words  the  true 
signification  and  hence  the  right  origin  is  shown.  The  Glossary  of 
1746  contains  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  words  ; before  1750  five 
hundred  words  had  been  added;  and  in  1757  these  were  increased 
to  two  thousand  and  seventeen,  a number  hardly  exceeded  in  the 
later  editions,  though  a considerable  addition  to  the  dialogue  was 
made,  but  room  was  found  for  the  new  words  by  weeding  the  old 
ones,  and  after  all  the  changes  since  1757  are  not  extensive. 

The  title-page  of  the  first-edition  is  as  follows : “ A view  of  the 
“ Lancashire  Dialect,  by  way  of  dialogue,  between  Tummus  o Wil- 
“ liams  o Margits  o Roaphs,  and  Meary  o Dicks  o Tummus  o Peggys. 
“ To  which  is  added  a Glossary  of  all  the  Lancashire  words  and 
“phrases  therein  used.  By  T.  Bobbin,  opp’n  speyker  o'th  dialect. 

Heaw  arse  wood  wur  I,  eh  this  wark ! 

Glooar  at  monny  a buk. 

“ Manchester:  sold  by  R.  Whitworth,  Bookseller;  and  sold  also  by 
“ Mr.  Meadows,  at  the  Angel  in  Cornhill,  London ; Mr.  Higginson, 
“Warrington;  Mr.  Scolfield,  Rochdale;  Mr.  Milner,  Halifax; 

“ Wakefield;  Leeds;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Printer,  Rip- 

“ ponden  ; and  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Oldham.”  The  date  of  1746 

23  Agog , areatot , bang  (iddn  go  bank  ?)  bate  and  beawt,  cank  and  camp , bracketted 
together  ; cank  {Nor.  Fr.  cancan),  loud  talking,  noise  ( Davies ) — this  word  means  to 
persevere,  to  overcome  (Wilts.),  and  is  an  adjective,  dumb  in  Yorkshire,  gossiping  in 
Derbyshire ; cangle , to  be  in  a state  of  altercation  ; kiaenka  (arridere)  ( Isl .)  ; caing- 
neau  {Gael.)  to  argue,  to  plead  {Ju.  Suppt.)  ; gean-cyr , a meeting;  gean , opposite, 
against ; can,  canne,  an  averment ; cancet  tende , laughing,  giggling  {A.S.,  Bos.)  ; 
breed,  frightened  : bandyhewit , “ a little  bandy-legged  dog,  a turnspit  ” {Wil.) — this 
seems  more  correct  than  Collier’s  explanation ; bander  { Fr .),  bandare  {loio  Fat.),  to 
make  crooked;  hewit , a corruption  of  keout , probably  derived  from  scout;  keout,  a 
little  barking  cur  dog  (vid.  Wil.  in  v.  keout).  Hite,  hiwan,  a family,  race,  species, 
the  persons  of  a family  {A.S.),  is  the  obvious  derivation  of  hewit. 
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is  commonly  assigned  to  this  edition,  because  in  that  year  the  book 
is  noticed  in  the  Gentleman  s Magazine , vol.  xvi.  pp.  527-8,  and  in 
the  British  Magazine , pp.  268-272,  437-439. 

The  Dialogue  and  the  Glossary  occupy  the  work,  the  former  ex- 
tending to  thirty-two  duodecimo  pages.  There  are  seven  incidents 
in  this  first  appearance  of  Tim  Bobbin:  1.  The  calf  killed  by  the 
horse.  2.  The  attempt  to  sell  the  dog.  3.  The  fall  into  the  water. 
4.  The  adventures  at  the  Littleborough  tavern.  5.  The  second  offer- 
ing the  dog  for  sale.  6.  The  interview  with  the  master.  7.  The 
concealment  in  the  barn  and  hay  mow. 

In  the  first  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  the  story  were  sub- 
sequently elongated ; in  the  second  the  narrative  is  as  it  now  stands, 
with  the  rumour  that  44  boo  justices  awlus  did  tlT  moast  o’th’  wark.” 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  excessive  civility  with  which  the  offer  of 
the  dog  for  sale  is  met  by  those  who  have  no  intention  of  buying  it, 
even  to  the  assenting  to  the  clown’s  lie  that  his  cur  was  of  a valuable 
and  rare  breed,  should  be  found  here.  For  it  must  be  taken  from 
Collier’s  own  experience  in  the  book-  picture-  and  print-hawking  life 
which  he  followed,  but  which  in  1746  we  should  have  imagined  to 
be  anticipated.  44  The  Blackbird”  and  his  Pictures  were  it  seems 
already  objects  of  traffic.  That  the  humour  of  these  civil  refusals 
qualified  in  his  mind  the  disappointment  they  conveyed  is  evident, 
and  thus  making  them  otherwise  turn  to  gold  was  ingenious.  He 
afterwards  terms  his  copies  of  Tim  Bobbin  44  Bandyliewits the 
name  was  first  transferred  to  the  pirated  editions  as  not  being  of  the 
true  breed ; the  extension  of  the  denomination  to  those  which  the 
author  issued  is  not  so  intelligible.  We  may  suppose  the  imagina- 
gi nation  of  the  double  falsehood  of  the  vendor,  and  of  those  he  wished 
to  be  purchasers,  in  the  case  of  the  dog,  greatly  diverted  Collier;  he 
has  it  twice  in  the  dialogue,  and  long  bore  it  in  mind  in  his  letters. 

The  ducking  in  the  brook  and  the  wandering  afterwards  are  told 
differently  in  the  first  edition  to  that  of  1757.  But  the  most  entire 
variation  is  in  the  adventures  at  Littleborough.  The  Falcon  Inn  at 
this  place,  which  is  adjacent  to  Milnrow  and  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Blackstone  Edge,  was  in  Collier’s  later  days  kept  by  a boon  com- 
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panion  of  his  named  Hill.  This  house  was  the  constant  resort  of 
our  chapman  of  his  own  wares,  who  here  with  hardly  less  authority 
than  in  his  own  village,  assumed  to  direct  the  conviviality  of  horse 
and  foot  passengers,  pack-horse  men,  and  latterly  of  travellers  by 
stage  coaches,  and  amidst  a boisterous  merriment  which  he  pro- 
moted, sold  his  works. 

In  1746  the  frightened  lad  has  no  place,  and  instead  of  at  once 
bursting  upon  the  rude  frequenters  of  the  tavern  we  have  a descrip- 
tion of  two  landladies,  and  the  whole  scene  of  violence  between  the 
“ feaw  seawr  lookt  felley  11  and  “ mezzil  fease  ” is  wanting.  This 
last  has  the  appearance  of  something  that  occurred  in  the  presence  of 
Collier.  The  remaining  three  parts  of  Tim  Bobbin , although  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  the  details,  are  in  1746  not  essentially  different 
from  the  dialogue  as  it  at  present  stands.  We  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  an  edition  between  the  first,  1746,  and  the  sixth, 

1 757,  and  can  only  gather  the  history  of  the  book  during  that  period 
incidentally.  Mr.  Townley  says : “ The  rapid  sale  of  that  second 
“ edition  soon  brought  forth  two  or  three  pirated  editions,  which 
“ made  the  honest  unsuspecting  owner  exclaim  with  great  vehemence, 
“ that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  one  honest  printer  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  afterwards  to  lash  some  of  the  most  culpable  of  those 
“ insidious  offenders  with  his  keen  and  sarcastic  pen.11  The  number- 
ing of  the  editions  we  suspect  confounded  the  authorized  and  the 
pirated  publications,  thus  the  fourth  edition  which  the  Monthly 
Review  got  hold  of  is  one  in  which  Collier  is  defrauded.  The  title, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Review , vol.  iv.  p.  156,  1750  (and  this  article  is 
referred  to  in  a note  in  the  authorized  copies  of  Tim  Bobbin),  is  cur- 
tailed, and  we  give  it  from  Mr.  Rondeau’s  manuscript.  There  is  no 
date,  but  it  must  have  been  printed  about  1750.  “A  View  of  the 
“ Lancashire  Dialect,  &c.,  to  which  is  prefixed  a Dialogue  between 
“the  author  and  his  pamphlet.  By  Tim  Bobbin,  Fellow  of  the 
“ Sisyphian  Society  of  Dutch  Loom  weavers.  The  fourth  edition, 
“corrected  and  improved,  with  an  addition  of  above  five  hundred 
“Lancashire  words  not  in  the  first  impression.  18mo,  pp.  32  (ex- 
clusive of  glossary).  Printed  for  J.  Robinson,  London,  and  W. 
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“ Stuart,  Wigan.”  (The  London  edition,  the  fourth,  is  1 2mo : 
printed  for  J.  Robinson,  price  6d.)  Here  we  gather  two  things  — 
that  the  Cank  between  the  author  and  his  book  was  printed  in  1750, 
and  that  the  piratical  booksellers  reprinted  this  record  of  their  own 
knavishness.  The  prologue  has  two  parts,  firstly  an  attack  on  the 
booksellers  mentioned,  and  secondly  a bantering  with  the  reviewers. 

The  attempt  by  satire  and  remonstrance  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  profit  of  his  work  on  the  dialect  was  maintained  by  Collier 
through  a great  part  of  his  life.  He  inserts  at  the  end  of  the 
edition  of  1757  a notice  that  “the  edition  of  this  pamphlet  printed 
“for  Stuart  of  Preston  [and  Wigan?]  and  Robinson  of  the 
“ Golden  Lyon,  London,  and  that  of  Schofield  of  Middlewich,  the 
“ two  last  lately  published,  are  all  spurious,  rob  the  author,  and  im- 
“ pose  on  the  public.”  He  speaks  in  the  earlier  editions  of  “ Stuart 
“and  Finch,  those  Bell  wethers,  and  Hitch,  Haws  on  Williamson 
“ o Lerpoo,  ther  sheepish  followers.”  These  names  are  varied,  and 
more  than  once  the  same  bookseller  occurs  in  two  towns.  Those 
who  advertised  the  spurious  copies  are  also  denounced,  as  his  first 
publisher  Whitworth,  so  long  known  in  the  history  of  the  Man- 
chester press,  and  whom  Tim  Bobbin  exchanged  for  Harrop,  a still 
more  enduring  name  in  the  printing  annals  of  the  same  town. 
Adams  of  Chester,  Williamson  of  Liverpool,  then  Eyre  of  War- 
rington, the  greatest  of  our  old  South  Lancashire  printers,  and  others, 
are  either  privately  or  publicly  reprobated  for  interfering  with  his 
copyrights.24  Notwithstanding  he  appears  to  the  last  to  have  clung 
to  his  desultory  method  of  guiding  the  sale  of  the  book.  A London 
publisher  thus  writes  to  him  : 

24  Through  long  years  this  war  with  the  piratical  booksellers  was  waged,  and  in 
various  ways  : “ I did  berm  up  some  rimes  o top  on  sign  pow,  before  Stuart’s  shop  e 
Wiggin.”  We  have  also  the  etching  and  lines  on  the  “ fratres  in  malo”  in  the  Human 
Passions  Delineated . These  attacks  by  Collier  were  dreaded  by  some  of  his  antago- 
nists. There  is  a deprecatory  letter  (Manchester,  1st  August,  1757)  from  Whitworth, 
whose  offence  only  appears  to  be  admitting  an  advertisement  of  the  pirated  books  into 
his  newspaper:  “Indeed  if  I had  known  of  either  Finch  or  Schofield  printing  your 
“ pamphlet,  I should  have  dissuaded  them  from  doing  it.  But  I really  believe  Harrop 
“ or  any  other  printer,  unless  concerned  in  point  of  interest,  would  have  done  what  I 
“did.” 
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“ Mr.  Collier : I write  to  you  because  I know  ’tis  not  in  your 
44  power  to  prevent  the  Dirty  Dogs  of  your  Neighbourhood  from  sell- 
ing the  pamphlet,  but  I think  I could  push  and  make  some  advan- 
44  tage  of  it  if  it  was  mine.  Now  I take  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
44  not  one  hundred  left ; if  so,  I will  give  you  twenty  pounds  for  the 
44  copyright,  plates,  &c.,  and  will  send  you  hereafter  any  number  you 
4;may  want  at  9d.  each.  And  am  your  obedt.  servt., 

44  Thos  Lowndes. 

44  Fleet-street,  London,  October  2,  1773. 

44 1 dont  think  that  you  would  find  a Manchester  bookseller  that 
44  would  take  500,  if  at  price  of  paper  and  print.” 

The  commencement  of  the  Cank  will  have  made  the  reader  fami- 
liar with  Tim  Bobbin’s  wrongs.  They  are  set  forth  in  the  44  pleagy 
rimes,”  affixed  on  the  book’s  own  suggestion,  44  oth  neb  o me  cap,  eh 
44  plene  print  hond,  ot  oytch  body  mey  see  um,  chez  where  he  cum.” 
Then  there  is  Tim  Bobbin’s  surprise  to  find  his  own  book  by  his 
side  : 44  Whooas  tat  tee  owd  friend  ? I thowt  teawd  bin  jaunting  it 
44  like  hey  go  mad,  well  those  foster  feathers  o’  thine,  Stuart,”  &c. 

The  second  part  of  the  Cank  is  occupied  with  the  Reviewers. 
The  reference  by  Tim  Bobbin  to  the  Monthly  Review  of  December, 
1750, 25  does  not  altogether  explain  the  allusion  he  has  made  to  their 
opinions,  and  though  he  gives  no  other  authority  we  think  his  labours 
were  elsewhere  noticed.  The  dialogue  is  thus  lauded.  44  This  is  a 
44  masterpiece  of  the  kind.  The  stories  in  it  are  truly  humorous,  and 
44  exhibit  the  character  of  a clown  in  pure  nature,  such  as  a simple 
44  country  fellow  really  is  who  is  quite  unacquainted  with  the  world, 
44  of  which  he  has  seen  no  more  than  a very  few  miles  round  the 
44  cottage  or  farm  he  was  bred  in,  and  perhaps  had  never  conversed 
4 k familiarly  with  more  than  six  persons,  and  those  not  a bit  more 
44  intelligent  than  himself.”  This  is  not  a very  discriminating  cri- 
ticism, for  the  contracted  range  of  Tummus’s  visible  horizon  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  both  an  unscrupulous  and  cunning  fellow. 

25  There  is  another  favourable  mention  of  Tim  Bobbin  in  the  Monthly  Review , 
1776,  vol.  lv.  p.  231. 
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On  this  Tim  Bobbin  remarks:  “For  the  glooar’nt  sooar  at  me, 
“ turn't  me  reawnt  like  a tealier  when  e measers  fok,  cliuckt  me 
“ under  th’chin,  ga  me  a honey  butter  cake.'’1  So  far  the  laudatory 
commentators  are  duly  recognized,  but  what  follows  must  have  some 
other  origin  than  the  passage  quoted,  “ On  sed  openly,  they  near  saigh 
“ an  awkert  look,  a queer  chap,  an  a peckFt  jump  11  (the  marble 
paper  binding),  “ gee  better  eh  tlier  live.11  The  Cank  had  evidently 
its  composition  at  two  periods.  Tim  Bobbin  assigns  the  Review  of 
1750  as  the  cause  of  the  second  part;  but  that  Review  proves  the 
pre-existence  of  a dialogue  between  the  author  and  his  pamphlet, 
which  was  probably  occupied  in  defending  the  copyright.26 

The  edition  of  1757  was  forced  upon  Collier  from  the  thorough 
occupation  of  the  ground  by  the  pirated  copies  of  his  work. 

Strawngers  to  aw  reet, 

They  rob  poor  Timmy,  een  i’th  oppen  leet. 

We  have  before  us  several  letters  on  this  subject,  and  especially  from 
Harrop  bearing  on  his  fellow  Manchester  printer,  and  Collier's 
quondam  publisher,  Whitworth.  This  edition  is  important  in  the 
history  of  the  book.  The  title  is  as  follows:  “A  view  of  the  Lan- 
“ casliire  Dialect,  by  way  of  dialogue.  Between  Tummus11  (&c.  as 
in  the  first  edition,)  “shewing  in  that  speech  the  comical  adventure. 
“ and  misfortunes  of  a Lancashire  clown.  To  which  is  prefix'd  (by 
“ way  of  preface)  a Dialogue  between  the  author  and  his  pamphlet, 
“ with  a few  observations  for  the  better  pronunciation  of  the  dialect. 
“ With  a Glossary  of  all  the  Lancashire  Words  and  Phrases  therein 
“used.  By  Tim  Bobbin,  Fellow  of  the  Sisyphian  Society  of  Dutch 
“ Loom  weavers,  and  an  old  adept  of  the  dialect.11  (The  motto  of  the 
first  edition  follows.)  “ The  sixth  edition,  in  which  will  be  several 
“alterations  and  new  adventures,  and  above  eight  hundred  Lanca- 
“ shire  words  that  never  were  in  any  of  the  five  first  impressions. 
“ Manchester  : printed  and  sold  by  Joseph  Harrop  ; and  by  all  the 
“Booksellers  throughout  England  and  Wales.  1757/127  This  is  a 

26  In  1751  Collier  sent  fifty  copies  of  his  “ Bandyhewits”  ( Tim  Bobbin)  to  Worces- 
ter for  sale,  and  this  was  during  his  service  at  Kebroyd  (W.  p.  267). 

27  This  book  is  in  Mr.  Rondeau’s  collection. 
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duodecimo  in  ua  pecklt  jump.”  There  is  a rude  etching  of  the 
speakers,  with  “ Tim  Bob.  inv.  et  sculp. and  yet  we  prefer  it  to 
the  later  print  by  the  artist  on  the  same  subject.  The  “ Observa- 
tions” are  more  brief  and  unimportant  than  those  prefixed  by 
Watson  to  his  Halifax  Glossary,  printed  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  Hallam- 
shire  Vocabulary.  They  have  the  same  object,  but  Collier 
could  hardly  have  seen  Watson’s  preface,  which  was  printed  in 
1775.  The  connection  of  Collier  with  Halifax,  and  his  repeated 
visits  to  the  place,  and  the  share  its  inhabitants  occupy  in  his  sub- 
scription lists,  cannot  be  laid  out  of  our  consideration  in  weighing 
the  purity  of  his  exposition  of  the  South  Lancashire  dialect.  In 
1767  with  his  works,  we  observe,  he  sends  two  Histories  of  Halifax 
at  tenpence  each,  to  be  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Lancaster.  Did 
he  write  this  History  ? The  belief  is  he  had  received  the  copies  of 
this  book  in  exchange  for  his  own  works,  and  so  sold  them  to  pay 
himself.  The  anticipation  of  the  deterioration  of  the  dialect,  and 
the  invitation  to  supply  the  author  with  words,  which  in  subsequent 
editions  are  omitted,  close  the  “Observations.”  The  Cank  or  prologue 
follows ; it  is  complete  in  its  two  parts,  as  in  the  latest  copies.  The 
additions  to  the  dialogue  are  numerous,  the  two  most  salient  inser- 
tions being  “ the  teying  tlT  eawl”  between  1 and  2,  and  the  re- 
casting the  incidents  at  Littleborough,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
tavern  fracas.  The  assigning  a third  sweetheart  to  the  clown  in 
“Seroh,”  the  master’s  daughter,  is  retained  from  the  first  edition.  It 
may  be  wise  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  hero  of  a tale,  but 
there  is  an  improbability  in  the  infatuation  of  a young  person  in  this 
woman’s  position  being  so  desperately  in  love  with  her  father’s 
servant  as  to  assist  in  hiding  him  ; then  stealing  food  for  his  support, 
and  lastly,  “ while  Fr  cadging  my  wem  hoo  towd  me  hoo  lipp’nt 
“ hur  feather  wur  turn’d  strackling.”  The  little  episode  of  the  im- 
peachment of  the  chastity  of  “ Seroh  o Rutchot’s,”  his  real  love,  for 
there  are  too  distinct  “ Serohs,”  might  have  lighted  up  the  narrative 
by  its  pathos ; but  Collier  used  no  art  in  this  book,  and  we  must 
console  ourselves  by  remembering  that  in  his  pictorial  efforts,  where 
he  did  attempt  art,  he  proved  he  had  not  the  ars  celare  artem%  and 
sank  into  the  burlesque. 
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The  next  important  edition  of  Tim  Bobbin  is  in  1763;  it  is 
published  by  Harrop  of  Manchester  in  12mo  and  18mo,  and  is 
denominated  “Tim  Bobbin’s  Toy  Shop  opened,  or  his  whimsical 
“amusements,  containing,”  (and  the  title  mentions  the  Lancashire 
dialect  without  alluding  to  additions  of  any  kind,)  “the  Blackbird, 
“the  Goose,  the  Prickshaw  Witch,  the  Queen  of  the  Booth,  with  an 
“ explanatory  Letter,  together  with  several  other  humorous  Epistles, 
“ Epitaphs,  &c.  in  prose  and  rhyme.  Also  some  original  Lancashire, 
“ Scotch,  and  other  Letters  never  before  published.  Embellished  with 
“ copperplates,  designed  by  the  author  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Barlow 
“ of  Bolton.”  The  liorse-stealing  adventure  we  believe  to  be  first 
inserted  in  this  edition  between  5 and  6,  and  thus  the  nine  inci- 
dents of  the  dialogue  were  completed. 

Collier  felt  towards  justices  as  Bunyan  did  to  juries,  and  could  not 
deny  himself  the  gratification  of  attacking  them.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  magistrate,  Mr.  Robert  Entwisle  sen.  barrister,  of  Foxholes 
near  Rochdale  (ob.  1778  aet.  86),  who  could  speak  the  dialect,  does 
his  duty  ; not  so  the  clerk,  Mr.  Simon  Dearden  of  the  Orchard,  who 
is  misrepresented,  he  having  been  really  an  honest  person.  (The 
Bochdale  Pilot , June  18  and  September  10,  1857.) 

The  “ Toy  Shop”  long  figures  in  Collier’s  accounts  as  an  edition 
of  his  works  which  he  offered  for  sale.  “ 1764.  7 Toy  Shops,  Mr. 
“ Townson,  curate  of  Mosley.”  “1767.  Mr.  Edwards,  Halifax”  (a 
name  not  unknown  in  the  bibliographical  world),  “ 10  Toy  Shops,  7 
“plates,  15d.,  12/6;  3 Lane,  dialects,  single,  5d.,  1/3;  6 plans  of 
“ the  Calder,  4^d.,  2/3,  &c.”  [Is  this  one  of  Collier’s  books?]  “ Mr. 
“ Wilson,  Lancaster,  24  Toy  Shops  and  2 Histories  of  Halifax,  lOd.” 
In  1776,  “Mr.  Aspinall,  Burnley,  12  Lord’s  Prayers  at  2/  each, 
“ very  small.”  Here  caligraphy  is  made  to  assist  in  the  work  of  money 
getting.  In  the  midst  of  these  memoranda  and  accounts  we  find : 
“ 1770,  Aug.  22.  I weighed  1671b.,  my  wife  weighed  2011b.” 
Throughout  these  editions  we  may  observe  that  to  1757  Collier 
seems  to  have  leant  on  the  dialect  as  giving  the  value  to  his  book. 
Between  1746  and  1757  he  extended  the  dialogue,  dealing  carefully 
with  the  words  used.  “Just  neaw”  is  changed  to  “meet  neaw;” 
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“ before1,1  to  “ ofore “ One  can  boh  doo  whot  te  can  do,11  with  a 
nicer  appreciation  of  the  true  force  of  can  is  rendered,  “ One  can  boh 
whot  tey  can  doo “ On  went  as  greadly  as  could  be  fth  ward,11  is 
replaced  by  “ On  went  ogreath,11  thus  showing  graithly  to  be  the 
source  of  both  words.  He  speaks  of  rain  falling  in  “collock28  fulls,11 
and  of  putting  his  clean  shirt  on  “ o slifter  Tth1  barn  (after  iM 
“ slanst29  on  pood  o’th  ettercrops  eawt  on’t)  under  the  yeasing.11 30 
These  are  omitted  in  1757,  and  collock  and  slanst  never  found  their 
way  into  the  Glossary.  “ For  it  chopt  so  dark  aw  ot  wonst11  is  not 
repeated.  “ I’d  nother  bitten  nor  sup’t1*  is  corrected  into  “ Fd 
noather  bit  nor  sope.11  11  He  threw  the  Battril  with  such  a berv  is 
left  out,  but  the  last  word  is  transferred  to  express  the  gush  of  a bad 
smell;  “that  liodge  podge  coom  eh  meh  fease  weh  sitch  a ber.1131 
The  distinction  is  perhaps  maintainable ; byre  tempestas  ( Icel ) ; 
boer  ( Swe .)  the  wind ; also  byria , boeria , surgere.  “ Choynge11  in 
1 746  is  “ swop  ;1132  in  1 757  a punch,  a purr ; thin,  than,  in,  with  one 
exception  which  is  still  in  the  book.  Words  are  violently  intro- 

28  Collock , a large  piggin.  ( Ray ; Cr.) 

29  Slanst , slain ; slahan,  schlagen  ( Goth .);  slaa  to  slay;  slan,  slean,  to  strike  ( A.S .); 
slaeen  ( Swe .);  sclilan  (O.S.)  The  word  is  common  in  Lazamon’s  Brut , slaen,  slae, 
slan,  to  slay;  aslaen,  aslan,  of  slaen,  and  slaew,  slew,  to  strike.  We  remember  no 
later  authority  for  its  use,  though  its  form  betrays  that  it  was  not  resuscitated  by 
Collier,  but  really  taken  from  the  South  Lancashire  speech. 

30  Yeasing  for  eaves  follows  an  ordinary  change  in  our  language  in  omitting  the  v 
or  f as  in  lady , laefdige;  head , heafod,  heafde;  ava  ( Sanscrit ) ab,  hinweg,  herab, 
seems  the  most  probable  source  of  eaves  {Bief.  vol.  ii.  p.  729.)  Yeasing  is  we  believe 
proper  to  South  Lancashire. 

31  Ber,  force  ( beran , to  bear,  to  carry,  to  excel;  so  bar,  a boar;  bera,  a bear;  bora, 
a ruler;  all  having  the  attribute  of  force).  Beir,  here,  bir,  hire,  (1)  noise,  cry,  roar; 
(2)  force,  impetuosity,  often  as  denoting  the  violence  of  the  wind.  Beir,  birr  ( Jn 
also  Bief.  vol.  i.  pp.  258,  260).  “And  lo,  in  a great  byre  al  the  drove  went  heedlyng 
in  to  the  see.”  Matt.  viii.  ( Wic .)  “With  all  my  beere”  ( Chesh . Brov. ; Bay ; also 
Bam.)  “Run  a berr,”  run  to  get  an  impetus. 

32  Swop  is  derived  by  Tooke  from  the  sweeping  off  by  exchange,  and  this  is  adopted 
in  Todd’s  Johnson  and  by  Richardson.  Dryden  is  the  first  person  who  gave  it  a 
brief  literary  existence  in  the  sense  of  exchange,  although  probably  an  old  colloquial 
word.  The  striking  of  hands  in  a bargain  seems  nearer  the  meaning  ( swap  a blow) 
than  Tooke’a  conjecture. 
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duced  in  order  to  be  shown ; 4f  a fine  fattish  gentleman”  is  made  “ a 
“ fine  fattish  throddy33  gentleman,”  and  “a  fattish  felley”  is  “a  fattish 
“ dowing34  felley.”  There  is  a passage  in  the  fracas  with  the  master 
(1746)  which  we  regret  is  afterwards  left  out.  “ I seet  owey  when 
“ eh  heard  tlT  foyar  pote  rick,  on  went  on  liud35  meh  i’th  barn.”  The 
tup  mutton  tough  as  “ whit  leather  thunk”  (thong)  only  occurs  in 
1746.  Between  the  first  and  sixth  editions  there  is  a considerable 
emendation  of  vowel  sounds.  Ate  (out)  is  converted  into  eawt,  awer 
(our)  to  eawer,  dame  to  deme,  seet  to  saight,  why  to  whaw,  great  to 
greyt,  neer  to  newer,  ha  to  heaw,  sconce  to  scoance,  oney  to  onny. 
These  are  merely  a few  examples  of  Collier’s  care  of  the  dialect  in 
the  earlier  editions.36  In  1763  he  trusted  to  etchings,  and  to  the 
greater  ponderosity  of  his  book  by  the  addition  of  his  other  writings. 

33  Throddy  ; (see  T.  J.,  Cr.) 

34  Dowing , doing,  healthful.  Wil.  derives  dosome  from  dugan  ( A . S.)  valere. 

35  The  change  of  i into  u is  common,  the  verb  hide  is  hud  in  Wilts.  (AJcerman.) 

36  Mr.  Eondeau  has  collected  the  titles  of  twenty  editions  of  Tim  Bobbin , with 
dates,  since  1786,  and  of  seven,  of  which  the  publishers’  names  justify  the  conjecture 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  period.  The  work  takes  so  many  shapes,  and  finds  its 
way  into  our  cottages  and  markets  so  incessantly,  that  this  list  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  catalogue  of  the  quantity  printed.  There  are  here  five  editions  since  1850.  We 
observe  the  Eochdale  edition  of  1819  advertised  for  by  an  anxious  purchaser,  and  a 
copy  of  this,  valuable  for  the  original  letters  it  contains,  sold  for  five  pounds.  The 
imitations  have  been  few  and  unsuccessful.  A political  tract  by  Mr.  Thomas  Walker, 
calling  himself  Tim  Bobbin  the  second,  was  printed  in  1801,  under  the  title  of  Ple- 
beian Politics , and  borne  up  by  the  interest  of  its  subject  matter,  it  reached  two 
editions.  The  orthoepy  is  that  of  South  Lancashire,  but  otherwise  the  archaic  words 
are  few,  and  the  phraseology  little  differing  from  common  English.  In  1819,  an 
author  in  Ashton-under-Lyne  attempted  to  add  second  and  third  parts  to  Tim  Bobbin 
(Manchester,  Wilson).  He  apologises  for  varying  in  his  spelling  from  Tim  Bobbin , 
and  eludes  giving  a glossary  by  referring  to  Collier’s.  The  book  is  extraordinarily 
coarse,  the  dialogue  void  of  pleasantry,  and  the  incidents  improbable  and  disgusting. 
But  there  are  peculiar  to  the  work  a number  of  words  which  are  not  common, 
and  which  lead  us  to  regret  the  want  of  a glossary.  We  will  enumerate  a few  : Bucth^ 
dekeink  un  diltink,  hooant,  frustling,  peyling  (in  the  sense  of  running),  rebooant 
felley,  o grete  noger  now  un  o felley,  un  th’  cloggins  he  had  on  wurn  o burn,  pomer, 
I clivver  yammer  to  yeer,  (I  mount  from  grief  to  rage?)  then  clivver  (completely), 
neckling,  axt  sum  bits  o’  querks,  nubbley  cosev,  frabbeth,  paw  ted,  &c.  &c.  The  vowel 
sounds,  as  the  author  admits,  are  not  those  of  South  Lancashire,  and  hardly  of  Hal- 
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The  later  copies  of  Tim  Bobbin  are  taken  from  that  of  1775,  and  the 
ten  etchings  it  contained  were  by  retouching  long  preserved.  That 
the  staple  of  the  publication,  the  dialogue,  was  not  subjected  to  the 
author’s  senile  corrections  is  matter  of  congratulation ; for  even  in 
his  best  days  Collier  has  shown  in  his  paintings  how  capable  he  was 
of  deforming  his  own  conceptions,  and  the  recasting  the  natural 
expression  of  genius  has  never  been  successful.  The  Family  Shake- 
spere , the  New  Robinson  Crusoe , and  the  revised  edition  of  Pilgrims 
Progress  are  sorry  trash. 

From  1786  to  the  present  day  Tim  Bobbin  has  maintained  itself 
in  the  public  estimation,  and  if  the  inferior  works  of  its  author  are 
to  be  found  side  by  side  with  it,  the  curiosity  as  to  the  writer  is  the 
best  explanation  of  their  vitality.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that 
our  brief  notice  has  exhausted  either  what  ought  to  be  known  or 
may  be  gathered  as  to  Collier  and  his  essays,  but  we  have  made  a 
first  attempt  to  recover  the  history  of  both,  and  in  so  doing  are  espe- 
cially following  out  the  design  for  which  the  Chetham  Society  was 
instituted.  For,  truly,  to  leave  unnoticed  the  most  popular  of  our 
native  writers  would  be  an  unjustifiable  negligence,  even  though  our 
researches  dispel  the  illusion  that  wisdom  and  cleverness  are  neces- 
sarily allied,  and  that  a well  regulated  mind  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  a good  book. 

It  is  only  now  left  us  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  which  have 
accumulated  upon  us  in  writing  the  latter  part  of  this  essay.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Canon  Raines  for  the  larger  share  of  the  mate- 
rials enabling  us  to  treat  of  Collier’s  life.  Some  of  these  we  have 
marked  by  the  letter  R , but  the  greater  portion  are  not  so  to  be 
recognized.  The  original  letters  and  information  with  which  we 

lamshire ; eato  is  almost  dispensed  with,  nah  stands  for  neaw,  Jcah  for  keaw,  ewt  for 
eawt,  Tiopen  for  oppen,  clam  for  clomb,  &c. ; and  we  demur  to  the  meanings  assigned 
to  common  words,  as  farrantly,  blee,  her,  boyurnt,  &c. 

Tim  Bobbin's  Ghost , by  Mr.  George  Richardson  (Heywood,  Manchester,  1850), 
contains  poems  to  Tim  Bobbin’s  memory  by  Bamford  and  Shaw,  and  a long  poem  of 
fifty-two  stanzas  — “The  Ghost  of  Tim  Bobbin”  — with  some  verses  by  Biddings 
and  Rogerson.  The  whole  are  in  the  South  Lancashire  tongue. 
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have  thus  been  supplied  induced  us  to  undertake  writing  this  biogra- 
phy, and  we  have  throughout  felt  it  would  have  been  better  had  it 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  one  so  much  more  capable  of  doing  it 
justice,  and  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  Mr.  Canon 
Raines. 

Mr.  Rondeau,  of  Salford,  having  made  a collection  of  the  editions 
of  Tim  Bobbin,  with  a catalogue  of  those  he  has  seen,  as  well  as 
those  he  possesses,  and  which  though  perhaps  the  fullest  is  by  no 
means  a perfect  list,  has  kindly  placed  them  at  the  service  of  the 
Chetham  Society.  They  have  been  of  the  greatest  use,  and  espe- 
cially the  transcript  of  the  first  edition  (from  the  Adlington  Tracts , 
Portico  Library,  Manchester).  We  have  further  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  assistance  of  our  excellent  President,  James  Crossley, 
Esq.;  and  of  our  Secretary,  William  Langton,  Esq.;  and  to 
thank  John  Harland,  Esq.,  for  the  loan  of  the  Tim  Bobbin  of 
1819,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Corry’s  or  WestalFs  edition, 
and  contains  letters  and  other  original  information  not  otherwise 
procurable,  and  has  become  a book  rare  and  much  sought  after. 
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The  termination  in  n of  the  plurals  of  the  indicative  is  regarded  as 
a peculiarity  of  the  South  Lancashire  dialect.  " The  shibboleth  of 
"it,”  the  West  Mercian,  "as  a distinct  dialect  from  the  Northum- 
brian and  North  Anglian  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Southern 
"and  South  Western  on  the  other,  is  the  indicative  plural  in  n ; 
“we,  ye,  they  loven;  still  current  in  South  Lancashire.”  (Garnett’s 
Essays,  pp.  63,  141.) 

This  peculiarity  is  essentially  Teutonic,  excepting  that  in  mo- 
dern German  the  second  person  of  the  present  indicative  plural  is 
made  in  et  — lieben  liebet  lieben.  The  Gothic  first  person  indi- 
cative present  plural  ended  in  am,  um,  eima,  from  an  earlier  ams, 
ums,  eimas.  The  oldest  Old  High  German  retrenched  " the  es,  as, 
“ and  ended  as  in  Gothic  with  the  simple  m.  This  ceased  in  the 
"tenth  century.”  The  terminal  m had  often  in  the  previous 
century  gone  over  into  n,  and  this  was  the  case  with  other  tenses 
and  persons.  “ N settled  every  where”  ( D . G.  vol.  i.  p.  856)  as 
an  ending  to  the  plural  flexions  of  German  verbs.  In  the  Old 
North  " the  final  m stands  fast  and  never  goes  over  to  n”  ( D . G. 
vol.  i.  p.  305);  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  "the  auslaut  m weakens 
"itself  nowhere  into  n”  (. Ib . p.  243.)  The  change  of  m into  n 
" was  by  a universal  law  of  sound.”  (Bopp’s  Comparative  Gram- 
mar, pp.  437  et  seq.;  D.  G.  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  156,  159,  856,  932, 
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1045.)  Grimm  regards  the  adoption  of  n as  a rendering  coarse 
(vergroberung)  the  letter  m. 

The  second  person  plural  present  indicative  adopted  t (or  its 
substitutes  th,  dh,  d)  for  a termination.  We  cannot  here  enter 
into  the  origin  of  the  letters  m and  t being  thus  essential  to  par- 
ticular persons  of  verbs.  The  pronominal  endings  by  which  con- 
jugating was  first  achieved  are  set  forth  in  Bopp's  Comparative 
Grammar.  In  Old  High  German  t is  first  preceded  by  n.  “ There 
“are  traces  in  the  translation  of  Tatian”  a.d.  840,  “in  Otfried " 
a.d.  876,  “ and  more  decidedly  in  Notker’s  Psalms " a.d.  1022,  “of 
“ the  formation  of  the  second  person  plural  present,  as  well  as  the 
“third  in  nt.”  [D.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  857).  In  Mediaeval  German  this 
practice  became  more  general,  especially  in  Switzerland  and 
Suabia  Proper  the  abrasion  of  the  t succeeded  in  various  dialects, 
and  particularly  in  those  near  the  Rhine.  ( D . G.  vol.  i.  pp.  932- 
1045;  also  Garnett's  Essays , p.  141). 

The  third  person  correctly  formed  in  nt  lopped  off  the  final 
letter  and  ended  in  n,  as  in  modern  German.  We  have  but  faint 
traces  in  our  island  of  n being  the  ending  of  the  present  indicative 
plural  before  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Garnett  found  instances 
of  its  occurrence  in  semi-Saxon  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  Sir  F.  Madden,  from  the  Layamon  MSS.  a.d.  1200-1250, 
has  a few  examples.  ( Gr . Analysis,  p.  xlix.)  But  in  Longland, 
Chaucer,  Mandeville  and  Wry  cliff e the  presents  plural  indicative 
very  commonly  terminate  in  n,  and  afterwards  the  flexion  disap- 
pears and  is  not  found  we  believe  even  in  the  Past  on  Letters, 
where  according  to  Mr.  Garnett's  theory  of  its  having  been  com- 
mon to  East  Anglia  and  South  Lancashire  it  should  have  been 
used. 

Dr.  Richardson  in  his  excellent  Dictionary  says,  “screak  and 
“scream  are  made  into  reak  and  ream  in  Lancashire."  “ Reak, 
reaw,  to  squall,  to  make  a shrieking  noise ; rick , to  jingle,  to 
scold ; shrikeing , to  squall  or  cry  out ; skryke  o day." 

(T.  B.)  “ Skryem,  to  scream."  [Bam.)  “ To  reem,  to  cry,  (Lane.) 

ab.  A.S. ; hraeman,  plorare,  clam  are,  ejulare , to  weep,  with  crying 
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and  bewailing;  hream,  ejulatus’l  (Ray:  North  Country  Words). 
This  term  is  now  obsolete  in  South  Lancashire,  but  Ray’s  authority 
for  its  once  being  used  there  is  sufficient ; besides  it  appears  in  the 
Chester  Ptays , (vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  74,  Camd.  Soc.)  Reaw , to  make  a 
row,  inserted  in  Collier’s  glossary  as  equivalent  to  reeak  is  inad- 
missible; it  has  a different  meaning  and  is  of  easy  derivation. 
Screak,  shriek,  reak  is  of  Scandinavian  origin ; shrik,  skrack  (1st.) ; 
scraek  (Swe.) ; skrack  (Dan.)  a shriek.  In  the  German  tongues 
Mr.  Bell  gives  skrike  (A.  S. ; Glossary  to  Chaucer) ; schriek 
(Holt.) ; and  Mr.  Davies  has  kriechen  ( Dut .) ; but  as  this  lan- 
guage only  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  we  have  the 
word  at  the  same  period  — 

Heo  biginneth  to  shryke  and  scremeth  anon  : 

Pol.  Songs , E.  I.,  p.  158,  Camd.  Soc. — 

we  cannot  accept  such  a derivation. 

How  screak  became  shriek  and  reak,  involve  so  many  lingual 
principles  of  mutation  that  we  can  only  briefly  enumerate  them, 
referring  to  those  who  have  treated  the  subject  more  elaborately, 
and  with  greater  authority. 

S is  an  aspirate,  k the  tenuis  of  the  gutturals ; sk  in  passing  from 
Scandinavian  to  German  immediately,  and  almost  universally,  was 
described  as  sch.  (D.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  174).  In  ancient  languages  k 
changed  into  h ; thus  the  Greek  % is  frequently  h in  Latin. 
X ei/JLcov , hiems;  ^opro?,  hortus;  liumi,  &c.  We  have  in 

South  Lancashire  examples  of  this  softening  of  k,  mey,  tey , (mcC, 
ta’,  North  Staffordshire,  Adam  Bede,1)  make,  take;  ash , mischen , 
ask,  mixen.  “ Throughout  the  language  the  different  pronuncia- 
“ tion  of  ch  and  ck  is  not  to  be  regarded.  Thus  what  we  pronounce 
“rich  and  riches  (tch),  the  French  pronounce  riche  and  riches  (sh), 
“and  the  Italians  ricco  and  ricchezza  (&.)”  (Tooke  in  v.  rich.) 

1 Our  dialect  in  a milder  form  is  admirably  set  forth  in  this  work  so  far  as  words 
and  phrases  are  concerned,  but  the  authoress  has  a less  nice  perception  of  the  vocalic 
sounds,  which  are  far  from  bemg  lost  between  Uttoxeter  and  Leek,  and  flourish  in  the 
Potteries. 
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Although  the  softening  of  sk  was  early  and  extensively  effected  in 
German,  the  Northern  tongues  were  not  previously  without  some 
tendency  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  our  chin , kinn  (Old  North) 
was  pronounced  kjinn , or,  according  to  some  authorities,  tshin  ( D . G. 
vol.  i.  pp.  320,  321,  555).  Sch , as  an  anlaut  (commencement  of 
words),  in  German,  was  equivalent  to  the  French  ch  ( ib . p.  71). 
Again,  ch  stood  for  a more  powerful  aspiration  of  h,  and  especially 
in  the  old  Franconian  and  Frisian  dialects  so  closely  allied  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  (Latham's  Gram.  vol.  i.  pp.  57  et  seq.  95  ; D.  G.  vol.  i.  pp. 
177, 179,  184,  188,  198);  Childebert  Hildebert,  Chramnus  lihamnus. 
The  gutturals  interchanged,  and  k was  represented  both  by  g and  h ; 
thus  we  find  skrike  translated : 

The  greking  of  the  day. 

Doug.  Verg.  202,  p.  10. 

In  the  gryking  af  the  day. 

Thomas  and  the  Fairy  Queen , Fairy  Myth ., 
p.  58,  Camd.  Soc. 

Scrie  is  the  thrush  (shreight),  and  hroc  the  rook,  (graculus,  raucus); 
the  same  word  to  describe  two  very  different  notes,  to  break  for 
screak.  About  the  ninth  century,  hr  gave  place  in  Anglo-Saxon  to 
r ( D . G.  vol.  i.  p.  195).  We  have  in  South  Lancashire  several 
words  formerly  made  in  hr,  the  favourite  Anglo-Saxon  guttural 
and  hirrient.  Back,  hraca  ; rack  otKee,  hrsecan  ; reawp,  hrsecan,  or 
hrepan,  hreop ; rhute  (passion  Bam.)  hruth ; reeaw,  hreoh ; rook  a 
heap , hreac ; besides  roose , to  praise,  from  the  Old  North  hros,  enco- 
mium, laus.  Although  the  changing  sk  into  sch  and  ch  had  long 
been  common  in  Germany,  Grimm,  probably  depending  on  written 
authority  (2).  G.  vol.  i.  p.  262),  assigns  this  mutation  in  England  to 
the  Norman  period.  With  us,  therefore,  shriek  may  have  taken  its 
anlaut  from  the  French,  answering  to  ch  in  chapitre,  changer,  &c. 

Scream  never  submitted  itself  to  this  softening.  This  word  may 
have  proceeded  by  metonymy,  from  skrame  ( Goth .)  a dart ; skrama, 
leviter  vulnerare,  plaga,  cicatrix,  ( Swed .)  ; skramme  {Dan.)  The 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  hreman,  to  shout,  to  cry,  to  weep  out,  is  however 
generally  given  as  the  derivative  of  scream  : 
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* Hream  weard  on  heorate.  Beow.  2604. 

and  in  the  latest  Anglo-Saxon, 

Scottan  huuen  up  muchelne  raem. 
and  thisne  wunderliclie  raem. 

Layamon , vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  75. 

In  these  examples  ream  is  simply  a cry,  a shout,  and  one  of  the 
names  of  the  raven  ( ravine , Old  English  hraefn  ; Anglo-Saxon  reaf 
a robber,)  being  hrem,  hremn,  from  its  croak,  we  perceive  the  variety 
of  sound  the  word  was  adapted  to  convey.  This  applies  both  to 
shriek  and  scream,  which  are  synonymous  in  some  of  our  dic- 
tionaries, and  with  unsatisfactory  definitions  in  all.  They  appear  to 
have  been  applicable  to  every  kind  of  noise.  Chirp  (Chirk,  Chau., 
see  Rich.)  by  a most  common  metathesis,  is  shriek,  and  is  usually 
derived  from  cearcian  (Anglo-Saxon)  to  chatter,  creak,  quash,  crash. 
(Bos.) 

The  Germans  thus  translate  these  words : 61 To  scream , laut  und 
“ plotzlich  aufschreyen,  kreischen,  drohnen  ; to  screak , quicken,  auf* 
“schreyen,  kreischen,  pfeifen,  schwirren,  knarren.”  Kreischen  vor 
Freude,  vor  Jammer,  vor  Schrecken,  to  give  utterance  to  joy , grief, \ 
or  fear.  In  South  Lancashire  the  meanings  of  reak  are  extensive. 
“ I seede  summot,  on  seete  up  a grayt  reeak  ” of  surprise  or  fear ; 
then  in  the  same  book  rick  is  made  to  signify  the  jingle  of  hand- 
cuffs : “ Put  up  thoose  things  ot  ricke  so.”  (T.B.)  Formerly,  rick 
stood  for  the  watchman’s  rattle,  conveying  its  use  by  a verb,  to  rick. 
In  one  sense  we  have  found  this  word  used  out  of  South  Lancashire. 
A pig,  in  Herefordshire,  is  said  to  reek  for  its  food ; and  here  Mr. 
Davies’s  Welch  origin  may  be  accepted  hroch,  a grunt. 

The  phrase  “skryke  of  day”  is  common  to  South  Lancashire, 
Scotland,  Craven,  Hallamshire,  and  is  the  same  with  the  Old  English 
“ at  day  pype,”  peep  of  day.  “ There  is  a profound  intimacy  be- 
“ tween  our  ideas  of  light  and  sound,  of  colour  and  music  ; and  hence 
“ we  are  able  to  comprehend  that  rustling,  and  that  noise,  which  is 
“ascribed  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun.  Thomas  Kingo,  a Danish 
“ poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  probably  others  of  his 
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“ countrymen,  make  the  rising  sun  to  pipe  (pfeifen),  that  is,  to  utter 
“a  piercing  sound.”  ( Deut . MythoL  p.  428).  Tacitus  had  long  be- 
fore recorded  the  Swedish  superstition,  that  the  rising  sun  made  an 
audible  noise  {De  Mor.  Ger.  s.  xlv.)  The  form  in  which  our  skryke 
of  day  has  come  down  to  us  is  Scandinavian. 

Grimm  further  says  {Deut.  Mythol.  p.  430)  : “ Still  more  express 
“ are  the  passages  which  connect  the  break  of  day,  and  blush  of  the 
“ morning,  with  ideas  of  commotion  and  rustling.”  He  confirms 
this  by  quotations  from  old  French  and  Spanish  writers ; but  we 
think  it  is  not  clear  that  the  myth  was  ever  German.  The  only 
reference  on  this  point  is  to  Albrechts  Titurel , a book  by  one  of  the 
Minnesingers,  a.d.  1312,  which  is  a translation  from  the  French. 
{Jordensdichter  Lexicon , art.  Minnesinger).  Goethe  has  indeed,  in 
the  Prolog  im  Himmel  to  Faust , borrowed  from  the  Pythagorean  and 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  illustrated 
Grimm's  proposition  of  the  union  of  our  ideas  of  light  and  sound,  by 
describing  the  course  of  the  sun  in  its  effulgence  as  a march  of 
thunder.  Jonson,  with  a like  dependence  on  the  ancients,  regarded 
noise  as  an  essential  quality  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Come  with  our  voices  let  us  war 
And  challenge  all  the  spheres, 

Till  each  of  us  be  made  a star 

And  all  the  world  turned  ears.  — Underwoods. 

Crepusculum  is  allied  to  crepitare,  and  anbruch  des  tages,  day- 
break, gathered  from  the  fracture  of  metal,  and  applied  to  the 
severance  of  darkness  and  light,  may  well  have  sound  attributed  to 
it. 

The  old  meaning  of  “ peep  (or  pipe)  of  day”  was  the  joyous  cry 
incident  to  the  birth  of  light.  Peep  as  sound  is  most  ancient.  There 
is  mirn ri^eiv,  to  cry  like  a young  bird,  from  'jtittito ?,  a young  bird ; 
so  pipio , verb  and  noun  in  Latin,  “ a nest  of  peepers”  (of  young 
birds),  now  obsolete  English,  and  yet  closely  allied  to  the  speech  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome.1 


Richardson  gives  the  superior  antiquity  to  peep  to  utter  a sound]  peep,  to 
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If,  sharing  Dr.  Jamieson’s  doubts,  it  is  held  that  “ skryke  of  day*” 
may  not  be  the  awakening  morning,  but  Aurora  rutilans , there  is  no 
verbal  hindrance  to  its  derivation  from  regna  rank  (Old  North),  the 
twilight  of  the  Gods,  fumus  immanis  (Kemble’s  Beowulf ) ; rok , 
rokr,  caligo,  crepusculum,  rolcva,  dammern,  (Old  North).  Begna 
rockr , die  Gotter  dammerung,  ( Dief  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  173;  D.  G. 
vol.  ii.  p.  270).  But  we  think  the  more  obvious  derivation  is  the 
correct  one. 

To  the  note  (p.  16)  on  “fere  cheeotin”  (T.  B.)  we  would  add  a 
reference  to  Fairra  (Goth.)  ; procul , n roppco,  far  (far  advanced  in  ?)  ; 
fer  (0.  H.  G.)  ; feor  (A.  S.)  ; also  to  Grimm’s  notice  of  preposi- 
tions having  French  for  their  root;  faura  (Goth.),  vor  (Ger.); 
fair  (Goth.),  ver  (Ger.)  ; fairra , airo,  ab , from,  by,  or  on  account 
of,  ( D . G.  vol.  iii.  pp.  100,  119,  256). 

In  p.  8 it  is  stated  that  the  glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin  was  not  Collier’s 
writing.  W e were  led  into  this  error  by  the  want  of  concordance 

look  closely,  or  curiously,  lie  deems  transferred  “from  the  sound  chickens  make  upon 
“ breaking  the  shell  to  the  look  accompanying  it.”  Minsheu  suggests  espie ; and  in 
South  Lancashire  we  have  “to  pee,  to  squint  queerly  ” ( T . P.),  “to  look  with  one 
“eye”  ( T.J. , Ray , W.  Sf  C.,  Wt Kalli.).  Pypynge , pypyn  ( Prompt . Par.),  where 
“ peep  ” to  look  is  not.  Mr.  Way  in  his  note  gives  “ at  day  pype  ” a la  pipe  du  jour. 
{John  Palsgrave,  a.d.  1530).  Richardson  has,  however,  an  example  of  peep  in  the 
other  sense  from  Bishop  Grardiner,  1536.  “ Pepier,  to  cheep  or  pule  as  a young  bird 

“in  the  neast”  {Cotgrave).  Mr.  Wright  in  his  Dictionary  has  one  of  the  latest 
examples  of  its  use  : 

I say  cut  his  weazand,  spoil  his  peeping. 

Yilliers : The  Chances , 1692. 

Robert  Lowth  quoted  peep  somewhat  later,  but  only  to  point  out  its  signification  as 
ventriloquism.  {Isaiah  viii.  19).  The  Platonic  theory  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
is  discussed  in  the  commentaries  on  Cicero’s  Somnium  Scipionis ; on  Dante  Paradiso , 
canto  i.  line  76;  on  Chaucer’s  Assembly  of  Routes ; and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
book  v.  line  260.  The  setting  sun  making  a noise  from  its  heated  chariot  axles  being 
quenched  in  the  Atlantic  is  dealt  with  by  the  critics  on  Juvenal,  sat.  xiv.  line  280  ; 
also  on  Comus.  The  moon  pfeift  sein  licht  auf.  {Deut.  Mythol.  p.  428).  Then  there 
is  the  burst  of  the  son  of  Aurora.  Jamieson  is  very  suggestive  in  treating  of  “ screak 
of  day,”  which  he  hesitates  in  admitting  to  relate  to  sounds.  Once  at  creation  the 
morning  stars  sang  for  joy  {Job  xxxviii.  7) ; but  afterwards  moved  in  expressive 
silence  {Psalm  xix.). 
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between  the  use  of  the  words  in  the  dialogue,  and  their  subsequent 
definitions.  The  documents  we  have  since  examined  prove  Collier 
wrote  the  two  works  separately.  This  accounts  for  the  glossary 
being  both  redundant  and  defective  as  regards  Tim  Bobbin.  With 
all  its  shortcomings,  this  glossary  remains  a valuable  exposition  of 
the  South  Lancashire  dialect. 


INDEX  TO  SOUTH  LANCASHIRE 
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A (have),  15. 

Agog,  59. 

Aighs,  27. 

An  (and),  9,  20,  30, 
Appern,  21. 
Areawt,  59. 

Ashelt,  21. 

At  (that),  15. 

Aw  au  (I),  8,  9,  20, 
65,  68. 

Aw’d,  19;  aw’l,  9; 

9,  16. 

Awf,  28. 

Awlung,  28. 

Awlus,  28. 
Awmeety,  28. 
Awse,  28. 
Awteration,  28. 
Awtercation,  28. 
Awtert,  15. 

Awts,  28. 

Axe,  20;  axt,  69. 

Babby,  21. 
Balderdash,  22. 
Ballis,  39. 

Bally,  27. 

Bam,  24. 
Bandyhewit,  60. 
Bang,  59. 
Bankreawt,  35. 
Barmskin,  21. 
Bate,  59. 

Battril,  68. 

Bawks,  28. 
Bawping,  11. 

Be  (by),  10,  18. 
Beawlt,  12,  35. 
Beawt,  31,  32,  59. 
Ber,  68. 

Berm,  26. 

Berrit,  12. 

Bet,  9. 


35. 


28,  32, 
awm, 


Bezzilt,  12,  13. 

Bin,  34,  64. 

Bit,  68. 

Blendit,  12. 

Blether,  23. 

Bo  boah,  59. 

Bobbersome,  59. 

Bode,  9. 

Boggart,  55. 

Boh,  10, 16, 18,20,30,34,68. 
Borrut,  12. 

Bote,  9. 

Bowtun,  40. 

Boyrn,  18. 

Brad,  10,  34. 
j Brass,  13, 15. 

Brast,  12. 

Brastin,  20. 

Breckfust,  40. 

Breead,  31. 

Breed,  34. 

Breeod,  59. 

Brent,  12. 

Brevely,  26. 

Breykin,  19. 

Brid,  12. 

Browt,  11. 

Bucth,  69. 

Buk,  69. 

Bukes,  9. 

Burn  (burden),  69. 


Cadging,  66. 

I Camp,  59. 
i Cank,  59.  60. 
j Carrit,  16. 
j Ceawnsil,  35. 
I Ceawnty,  35. 

Cheeotin,  16. 

I Cheop,  31. 
j Chez,  10,  64. 

I Chieve,  12. 

I Childer,  9. 


Chives,  50. 

Chopt,  68. 

Choynge,  40,  68. 

Chuckt,  65. 

Clark,  27. 

Cleawds,  33,  40. 

Cleawt,  32. 

Clivver  (to  climb),  69. 
Clivver  (completely),  69. 
Cloggins,  69. 

Clomb,  70. 

Cloyse,  40. 

Clum,  10. 

Clummerheads,  34. 
Collock,  68. 

Con,  25. 

Condle,  25. 

Cosey  (causeway),  69. 
Cowt,  15,  40, 

Crack,  15,  59. 

Crap,  25. 

Creawn,  35, 

Creawp,  35. 

Creawse;  33,  34. 

Crom,  cromming,  25,  28. 
Crope,  10. 

Cropp’d,  12. 

Cud,  cuddent,  9,  32. 
Culurt,  12. 

Cumm,  cummin,  coom,  10, 
30,  64,  68. 

Cutter,  cutternt,  19. 

Dang,  dung,  10. 

Dawmp,  30. 

Dawnger,  50. 

Deawlc,  33. 

Deawt,  35. 

Deet,  12. 

Deg,  36. 

Dekeink,  69. 

Deme,  26,  69. 

Deyle,  15,  16. 

L 
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Didnyono  (did  you  not ),  19. 
Diltink,  69. 

Dockt,  20. 

Don,  29. 

Dowing,  69. 

Drad,  10. 

Drat,  20. 

Dreawnt,  32. 

Dree,  20. 

Driv,  10. 

Droy,  40. 

Droyve,  40. 

Dun,  16. 

Dunnaw,  19. 

Dur,  39,  40. 

Dusnt,  9. 

E (if),  9. 

E,  eh  (in),  11,  16,  19,  30, 
50,  60,  65,  68. 

E,  eh  (I),  8,  13,  18,  34,  69. 
Eawer,  15,  32,  69. 

Eawl,  32,  66. 

Eawt,  15,  32,  68,  69. 

Ebil,  26. 

Eem,  26. 

Een,  10,  34. 

Eete,  ete,  10,  26,  36. 

Eh  (interj.),  16. 

Eldar,  21. 

Ele,  39. 

Ettercrops,  68. 

Ewer,  18. 

Ewry,  10. 

Far  (for),  25. 

Far  (befar),  13. 

Fartin,  27. 

Fattle,  19. 

Fause,  16. 

Fawt,  28. 

Faythur,  faether,  feathur, 
fether,  27, 36, 40,  64,  66. 
Feaberry,  21. 

Fease,  68. 

Feaw,  33. 

Feawl,  40. 

Feel  (fell),  10. 

Felley,  8,  16,  69. 

Fene,  15,  19,  26. 

Feose,  10. 

Fere,  16,  26,  36. 

Fettled,  8. 

Fev,  40. 

Feyr’d,  20. 

Fittut,  12. 


Flaight,  27. 

Flote,  10,  59. 

Fok,  16,  19,  40,  50,  65. 
Follut,  12. 

Fotch,  fot,  fotcht,  10. 
Foyer,  19,  40,  69. 
Frabbeth,  69. 

Freat’n,  10. 

Freetut,  10. 

Fro,  30. 

Frustling,  69. 

Fun,  fund,  10. 

Ga,  gen,  gav,  gin,  gaight, 
10,  27,  65. 

Gain,  gainer,  27. 

Gallopt,  15. 

Gawby,  30. 

Gawm,  29. 

Gawmble,  30. 

Gawster,  29. 

Gee,  65. 

Geet  (got),  10. 

Geet  (gave),  10. 

Gerse,  12. 

Gete  (road),  20. 

Girn,  12. 

Glendurt,  12. 

Glent,  10. 

Glooar,  64,  65. 

Glums  and  gowries,  59. 
Goart,  12. 

Gobbin,  15. 

Gooink,  20. 

Gradely,  greadley,8, 16,68. 
Gran,  10. 

Greawnd,  9. 

Grewnt,  24,  59. 

Gronny,  30. 

Groyne,  40. 

Guts,  24. 

Ha,  han,  hon,  hadd’n, 
height,  10, 13,19,20,  39. 
Haigs,  28. 

Harbortnt,  19. 

Hard  (heard),  27. 

Hawse,  28. 

Hawve,  20. 

Hearink,  10. 

Heaw,  10, 15,19, 33,  60, 69. 
Heawnd,  33. 

Heawse,  15,  31,  33,  39,  40. 
Hed,  10. 

Het,  10,  51. 

Hewit,  60. 


Hodge  podge,  68. 
Hommer,  25. 

Hondle,  25. 

Hong’d,  12,  25. 

Hont,  25. 

Hoo,  boo’d,  hoo’r,  heor. 

hoo’s,  10,  17,  19,  66. 
Hooant,  69. 

Hoyde,  40. 

Hoyles,  28. 

Hoyse,  40. 

Hud,  69. 

Hugger  mugger,  23. 

Hur,  29. 

Hure,  40. 

I’d,  Idd’n,  19,  68. 

In  (than),  13,  68. 

In  (if),  34. 

Inney,  13,  19. 

I’r,  9,  15, 18,  32,  34. 

I’re,  18,  19. 

I’st,  19. 

I’tli,  29,  68,  69. 

Jannock,  42. 

Jawms,  30. 

Jump,  65. 

Keaw,  33,  70. 

Keawr,  35. 

Keawerser,  35. 

Keckle,  27. 

Keke,  26. 

Kene,  26. 

Kersen,  12. 

Kese,  26. 

Kest,  10. 

Kilt,  12,  26. 

Kipper,  34. 

Kneave,  13. 

Ko,  9. 

Labbor,  21. 

Lad  (led),  10. 

Laft,  20,  27. 

Lastut,  12. 

Lawm,  40. 

Leady,  36. 

Leath,  28. 

Leawp,  28,  35,  40. 

Leawse,  33. 

Lee  (lay),  10. 

Leep,  lope,  10. 

Leet,  10,  65. 

Lerpoo,  63. 
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Lickly,  13. 

Lieve,  12. 

Lippint,  66. 

Loike,  40. 

Lond,  25. 

Lone,  25. 

Lonkashire,  Loncaster- 
scyre,  25. 

Lookt,  19. 

Loyse,  40. 

Loyt,  40. 

Luke,  9. 

Lung,  20. 

Marlucks,  9. 

Marry  (merry),  27. 
Maundert,  12. 

Mawkint,  20. 

Me  (my),  18,  34,  64. 
Measers,  65. 

Meastur,  Maystur,  20,  40. 
Meawl,  33. 

Meawst,  35. 

Meawse,  33. 

Meawth,  33. 

Mede,  19,  26. 

Meeterly,  20;  meterley,  16, 
26. 

Mete,  15, 16,  67. 

Meetn,  11. 

Meety,  10,  16. 

Meeverley,  16. 

Meh,  10,  18,  19,  68,  69. 
Meh  sell,  20;  mesell,  16. 
Meon,  19. 

Mezzil,  10. 

Misfartins,  25. 

Mitch,  20. 

Mo,  9. 

Moider,  40;  moydert,  12. 
Mon,  15,  16,  25,  40. 
Monchester,  25. 

Monny,  21,  64. 

Moore,  9,  13,  16. 

Mun,  15. 

Nau,  naw,  13,  20,  29,  34. 
Naut,  9,  29. 

Nawstler,  30,  40. 

Ne  29. 

Neaw,  13,  15,  16,  33,  67, 
70. 

Neb,  64. 

Neckling,  69. 

Ned,  10. 

Neeom,  40. 


Neer,  50. 

Neet,  15. 

Nele,  39. 

Neme,  20. 

Newer,  69. 

Noant,  30,  40. 

Noger,  40. 

Noger  now,  69. 

Nominy,  40. 

Noon,  40. 

Nor  (than),  13. 

Noather,  9,  68. 

Notlier,  29,  68. 

Nout,  nowt,  9,  15,  29,  50. 
Nown,  30,  40. 

Nubbley,  69. 

O (a),  9,  10,  13,  15,  16, 
28,  32,  68,  69. 

O (have),  29. 

O (all),  9,  28,  68. 

O (of),  9,  15,  28,  63,  64. 

O (the  child  of),  20, 34,  60. 
! Oaf,  28. 

Oather,  40. 

Obeawt,  25. 

Oboon,  25. 

Ofeard,  25. 

Ofore,  15,  25,  32,  68. 

Ogen,  20,  25. 

Ogreath,  68. 

Oi,  8,  40. 

Olis,  28. 

On  (and),  10,  13,  16,  18, 
20,  28,  34,  68. 

On  (of),  16,  20,  25. 

Onny,  21,  25,  69. 

Onother,  25. 

Onseer,  25. 

Oon,  40. 

Oppin,  59,  60,  65,  70. 

Orts,  28. 

Os,  10,  18,  25. 

Oss,  28;  ost,  29. 

Osta,  29. 

Ostite,  29. 

Ot,  10,  14,  15,  19,  20,  64. 
Ot  (at),  15,  25,  68. 

Oth,  59,  60,  64. 

Ott’n  (that  will),  19. 

Ov,  9. 

Owd,  9,  64. 

Owey,  13,  25,  69. 

Owt  (aught,  owed),  10, 15. 
Oytch,  40,  64. 


Papper,  21,  40. 

Pash,  59. 

Pawted,  69. 

Peawnd,  33. 

Peawr,  35. 

Peckl’t,  65,  66. 

Peyling,  69. 

Pestil,  10. 

Piddle,  50. 

Pleagy,  64. 

Pleawm,  33. 

Pleck,  30. 

Plene,  26. 

Pomer,  69. 

Pood,  68. 

Poodn,  15. 

Pot  haws,  46,  59. 

Pote,  69. 

Pouldring,  21. 

Powlert,  20,  21. 

Prime,  primely,  10,  18. 
Properest,  17. 

Puns’d,  12. 

Purr,  68. 

Queries,  69. 

Quift,  12. 

Quoite,  40. 

Quoke,  10. 

Rachdaw,  Rachde,  8,  16. 
Rank  (wrong),  25. 

Rattlt,  12. 

Raught,  10. 

Raythur,  rether,  13,  27 
Reawm,  40. 

Reawnd,  9,  35. 

Reawnt,  33,  65. 

Reawst,  33. 

Reawt,  15. 

Rebooant,  69. 

Reek,  50. 

Reet,  10,  65. 

Rid,  10. 

Roost,  12. 

Rutchot’s,  66. 

Saigh  (a  saw),  28. 

Saigh,  seed,  sen  (saw),  10, 
28,  69.  < 

Saighe,  seighe  (sigh),  11, 
Sattlt,  12. 

Sawt,  28. 

Scoance,  32,  69. 

Scrat,  11, 

Scrunt,  10, 
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Scutcht,  12. 

Seawer,  33. 

Seawndly,  33. 

Seawk,  33. 

Seawl,  35. 

Sed’n,  50. 

Seech,  29. 

Seete  (sight),  10. 

Seet  (sat),  11. 

Set,  69. 

Seme,  26. 

Seroh,  66. 

Shad,  11. 

Sheamt,  12. 

Sheawtit,  12. 

Sheawvt.  33. 

Shirl,  12. 

Shure,  15,  18. 

Sitch,  68. 

Skeawr,  33. 

Skrike*  10. 

Skuse,  12. 

Slaigh,sleawgh  (a  sloe),  28. 
Slanst,  68. 

Slat,  sleeat,  11. 

Slattert,  11. 

Sleawm,  33. 

Slid,  12. 

Slifters,  28,  68. 

Slood,  11. 

Sloytch,  40. 

Snaf»,  20. 

Sope,  68. 

Sought  (sighed),  12. 

Sooar,  65. 

Sowd,  12. 

Sowte,  10. 

Speek,  spegk,  12,  19. 
Sperr’d,  12. 

Speyker,  59. 

Spon,  12. 

Spote,  12. 

Sprad,  12. 

Stank,  12. 

Startit,  10. 

Steawp,  33. 

Steels,  20. 

Steyl,  19. 

Stond,  25. 

Stown,  40. 

Strackling,  66. 

Stract,  12. 

Strawnger?,  65. 
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Streek,  12. 

Strushion,  12. 

Sum,  summon,  10,  16,  20. 
Swat,  12. 

Sweer,  12. 

Swop,  68. 

Sye,  18. 

Ta  (thou),  34. 

Tarrit,  12. 

Tat,  34,  64. 

Te,  68. 

Teaw,  34. 

Teawd,  64. 

Teawn,  33. 

Teawse,  33. 

Teawst,  33. 

Tealier,  65. 

Tee,  64. 

Tele  (tale),  11. 

Tele  (tail),  26. 

Tellink,  11. 

Tene,  tean,  26,  29. 

Tey,  teyin,  9,  19,  66. 

Tey  (they),  65. 

Teyd’n  (they  had),  19. 
Thae,  9. 

The  (they),  65. 

Theaw,  9,  15,  18,  20. 

| Theawm,  33. 

Theawsend,  33. 

Thee  (thy),  9. 

Ther,  theere,  8, 16. 
They’n,  16,  19. 

Thin,  68. 

! Tho,  9. 

Thowt,  10,  20,  64. 
Throddy,  69. 

Thrutcli,  thrutcht,  10, 

20. 

Thunk,  69. 

Tike,  34. 

To  (thou),  20. 

Toime,  16. 

Tone,  20. 

: Too  too,  16,  IS,  19. 

Tory  rory,  23. 

I Toucht,  10. 

Toynt,  12. 

Trat,  12. 

Troth,  18. 

J Troy,  40. 

Tyert,  16. 


Um,  16,  20,  64. 
Un,  9,  16,  19,  69, 
Unlaight,  28. 
Unleawght,  28. 

Yeeol,  10. 


Yammer,  69. 

Yeasing,  68. 

Yeates,  20. 

Yeawl,  33. 

Yed,  19. 

Yeer,  69. 

Yo,  11. 

; Yoan,  19. 

Yoast,  19. 

I Yooan,  yoddn,  19,  24. 
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Ward,  25,  68. 

Wark,  25,  60. 

Warrit,  12. 

Waytur,  weatur,  wetur, 
27,  40. 

Wed,  12. 

Wee,  weh  (with),  9,  19, 
30,  64,  68. 

Weet,  18. 

Wele,  16. 

Well,  welly,  18,  19,  20. 
Wem,  66. 

Whau,  20,  69. 

Wheerever,  9. 

Wherknt,  18. 

Whewtit,  12. 

Whoam,  9,  20. 

Whoats,  40. 

Whoavt,  whoavte,  12. 
Whol,  20. 

Whooas,  64. 

Whooup,  10. 

Whot,  20. 

Whoyle,  20,  32,  40. 

Win  (will),  19. 

Wonst,  68. 

Wooan,  30. 

Worser,  16. 

Wough,  28. 

Wry  not,  11. 

Wuddidn,  19. 

Wur  (was),  9,  13,  19,  60, 

66. 

Wur  (worse),  13. 

Wurn,  69. 
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Ackers,  Holland,  53. 

Adams,  — , 63. 

Allerton,  49. 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  69. 

Aspinall,  — , 67. 

Astley,  — , the  painter,  54. 

Aytoun,  Mrs.,  53. 

Bam  ford,  S.,  70. 

Barlow,  — , 67. 

Beeley  family,  41. 

Belfield,  43,  44. 

Hall,  44,  45. 

Belfield,  Thomas,  47. 

Blackburn,  7. 

Blackstone  Edge,  61. 
Bolton-le-Moors,  43. 

Booth,  Q-ore,  53. 

Brearley,  James,  41. 

Butterworth,  Alexander,  43,  44,  45. 
Mrs.,  48. 

Castleton,  45,  50. 

Chadwick,  Mrs.,  49. 

Chamber  Hall,  53. 

Chetham,  Edward,  45,  50. 
Chowbent,  41. 

Clay,  Mary,  41,  48. 

Clegg,  James,  41,  42. 

John,  41. 

Mary,  41. 

Collier,  Benjamin,  41. 

Betty,  41. 

Charles,  41,  47,  51,  53,  56. 

Edward,  41. 

Elizabeth,  41. 

Hannah,  41 . 

John,  8,  9,  13,  39,  et  seq. 

Rev.  John,  41. 

Joseph,  41. 

Mary,  41,  57. 

Mrs.,  48,  49,  55. 

Nancy,  41. 

Nathan,  41. 

Robert,  41,  58. 

Sally,  41. 

Sarah,  41. 


Collier,  Thomas,  41,  56. 

Collyhurst,  50. 

Cook,  Mary,  41. 

Crossley,  James,  71. 

Crouchback,  Edmund,  7. 

Cuerden,  53. 

Dawson,  Captain,  52. 

Dearden,  Simon,  67. 

Delacour,  Monsieur,  54. 

Derby,  William  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of,  7. 
Drake,  Dr.,  57. 

Duckinfield,  Sir  William  Daniel,  55. 
Dukenfield,  Lady  Daniel,  55. 
Dukinfield,  54. 

Dutch  loom,  43. 

Eccles,  42. 

Eccleston,  44. 

Eccleston  Hall,  52. 

Edwards,  — , 67. 

Egerton,  — , 53. 

Sir  Thomas,  53. 

Elmet,  4. 

Entwisle,  Robert,  67. 

Eyre,  — , 63. 

Ferrers,  William  de,  Earl  of  Derby,  7. 
Finch,  — ,63. 

Flockton,  41,  48. 

Fox,  Richard,  53. 

Eoxdenton,  53. 

Foxholes,  67. 

Fulbourne,  44. 

j Q-artside  Hall,  44. 

| G-ilbert,  — , 53. 

Greaves,  William,  44. 

Gregge,  — , 53. 

G-rime,  John,  50. 

Haddon,  Rev.  — , 42,  44. 

Hale  MS .,  17. 

Halifax,  49,  53,  66. 

Hanson,  — , 52. 

Harbord,  Sir  Harbord,  53. 
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Hardman,  Mrs.,  49. 

Harland,  John,  71. 

Harrison  Fold,  41. 

Harrison,  Miss,  41. 

Harrop,  Joseph,  59,  63,  65,  67. 

Hastings,  Lady  Elizabeth,  48. 

Helmsley,  48. 

Henry,  — , 53. 

Higginson,  — , 60. 

Hill,  — , 49,  61. 

Richard,  44. 

Hilton,  55. 

Holland,  James,  52. 

Hollinfare,  42. 

Hollins  Green,  41,  42. 

Horncastle,  15. 

Howard,  Elizabeth,  41. 

Hulm,  John,  52. 

Hulton,  53. 

Hulton,  — , 53. 

Kebroyd,  49,  65. 

Keltish  Lancashire,  5. 

Kendal,  53,  56. 

Kenyon,  James,  52. 

Lacy,  Ildebert  de,  7. 

Langton,  William,  71. 

Ledstone,  48. 

Lever,  Ashton,  53. 

Leyland,  7. 

Littleborough,  48,  61. 

London,  41. 

Lowndes,  Thomas,  64. 

Manchester,  7,  47,  53. 

Meadows,  — , 60. 

Milne,  Charles,  41. 

Nathaniel,  53. 

Milner,  — , 60. 

Milnrow,  40,  41,  42,  43,  45,  47,  48,  46, 
57,  61. 

Mottram,  41,  42. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  41,  55,  56. 
Newton,  41,  42. 

Moor,  43. 

Ogden,  John,  52. 

Oldham,  43. 

Oulton,  53. 

Parker,  — , 53. 

Pearson,  Rev.  John,  44. 

Rev.  Robert,  43,  44,  45. 


Pickford,  — , 53. 

Pitt,  Mrs.,  48. 

Poitou,  Roger  of,  7. 

Radclyffe,  — , 53. 

Raines,  Canon,  70. 

Rankin,  Elizabeth,  41. 

Rasbotham,  Doming,  53. 

Richardson,  George,  70. 

Ridings,  E.,  70. 

Robinson,  J.,  62,  63. 

Rochdale,  41,  43,  44,  48,  50,  52,  57,  59. 
Rogerson,  J.  B.,  70. 

Rondeau,  — , 62,  65,  69,  71. 

Rossendale,  47. 

Royton,  53. 

Salford,  7,  41,  71. 

Saxon  Lancashire,  3. 

; Scolfield,  — , 60,  63. 

| Shaw,  — , 70. 

; Miss,  41. 

Singleton,  Mrs.,  41. 

Slackwait,  41. 

Spencer,  Lord,  47. 
i Stevens,  George  Alexander,  56. 

I Stretford,  42. 
i Stuart,  W.,  62. 

: Taylor,  — , 60. 

Tim  Bobbin , 8,  9,  19,  39,  et  seq. 

Townlev,  Colonel,  43,  44,  47,  48,  49,  52, 
57,  62. 

Richard,  43,  44. 

Townson,  Mr.,  67. 

Unsworth,  55. 

Urmston,  41,  42. 

Vernon,  Penelope,  55. 

Walker,  Thomas,  69. 

Warrington,  41,  63. 

West  Derby,  7. 

Whalley,  7. 

Whitaker,  Henry,  47,  50. 

— — Robert,  47. 

Whitworth,  R.,  60,  63,  65. 

William,  41. 

Wilkinson,  — , 60. 

Williamson,  — , 63. 

| Wilson,  — , 66,  H7. 

: Win  wick,  41. 

! Worcester,  41. 

| Worsley,  53. 


